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The Purpose of Public Relations 


How PR Can Make Your Library Program A Success 


BY JOHN F. HARVEY 


Dean, Graduate School of Library Science 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I 


Public relations is a subject poorly understood 
by many librarians. | will describe the purpose 
and guiding philosophy of public relations, ac 
tivities, and in so doing will examine public re 
lations from a broad viewpoint. This is not a 
how-to-do-it paper — methodology is less impor 
tant than philosophy—but rather it deals with 
the reasons for establishing public relations pro 
grams and the contribution they can make to a 
library's success. My message applies to all kinds 
of libraries, school, college, public, and special, 


and the communities they serve. 


The Definition 
I can define public relations as doing the 
right thing and getting credit for it. 

Or, a library without a public relations pro 
gram is like winking at a girl in the dark. You 
know what you are doing, but no one else does. 

[he following definition is more complete. 
First, you must identify community needs, then 
adjust goals and services to satisfy them, finally 
through providing information try to create a 
favorable image for the library and get people 
to think of it often. 

Public relations is the attempt, by infor 
mation, persuasion, and adjustment, to en 
gineer public support for an_ institution. 
\djustment means sensitivity to the needs 


of clients, their attitudes and actions.' 


Its Importance 
Librarians have failed to take full advantage 
of the opportunities offered by public relations 


programs 





Chis address was delivered by Dean Harvey at 
the April Pennsylvania School Librarians Asso 
ciation meeting. 
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Most librarians are still convinced that pub 
lic relations requires more time, energy, and 
budgetary provisions than it is worth. Many 
presume that since so much of the library's 
public relations depends upon library ser 
ices, they are doing all that is necessary or 
convenient to expand their services." 

Few libraries have more than publicity pro 
grams releasing news announcements to catch 
the public’s attention and remind it of the li 
that we 


brary’s activities. It is no coincidence 


usually find only a small percentage of the 


public using its library’s services. Here is the 
challenge. Why aren't we serving all of our 
clientele? 
Society has need for library services 
Che 
enough about 


Many 


and speed. Many cannot reach mature decisions 


great 
average citizen has difhculty learning 
modern problems to understand 
them. cannot read with sufficient ease 
about the wise use of time. Some persons are 
not well prepared for moral decisions and others 
have problems of ability and of factual know! 
edge. These dual problems of conscience and 
competence occupy our society. Each commun 
ity must develop citizens realized in both dimen 
sions. Our times demand it, Our libraries must 
act to speed this development. 

We must set up public relations programs 
designed to show the usefulness of libraries and 
the great value to society of the library which 
reaches far into the school or community with 
considerable impact on its patrons. We must 
use public relations ideas and skills to bring 
greater respect and use for libraries. 

[he misunderstanding of the significance of 
public relations activities, together with most 


lack of 


backward 


libraries’ penetration into their educa 


tionally communities, leads me to 


undertake this topic. I will attempt to persuade 


14] 








you that public relations activity, instead of 
being a luxury, is fundamental to our success. 
Few, if any libaries have used public relations 
ideas fully, and this is an important reason for 
their failure. 

The old belief that our generally poor sup 
port forbade a public relations program was un 
fortunate. Our external relationships with our 
clientele are much more important than our 
internal relationships and techniques. We may 
guess that librarianship has gone through a long 
period of concern with its internal organization 
al and operational problems, and that it may be 
ready now to shift its attention to external af 
fairs, to the problems presented by its audience. 
Such a shift is long overdue. 


The Outline 
Here is an outline of the steps to be taken 
by a library developing a public relations pro 
gram. 

1. Define the role which the library is best 
adapted to play in the school or com 
munity. What goals is it prepared to 
reach? What are the unique services it 
can offer? 

2. Do market 
public to learn which of its needs might 


research with the library’s 
be served. 

3. Adjust and modify the goals to include 
only those shown to be attainable and 
needed. 

4. Decide on a plan and work out the 
strategy for a campaign with the public, 
then carry out the plan in pursuit of the 


gx vals. 


Unique Services 

We should seek to understand the functions 
which libraries can serve uniquely and success 
fully. Here are some statements of functions: 

Providing access to useful information 
needed by a social group—Providing data 
to support research and study—Providing 
recreational reading—Preserving the impor 
tant records of man’s progress—Serving as 
an institutional data center. 

These descriptions attempt to define the li 
brary’s contribution to society. But more de 
tailed descriptions are necessary of the role the 
specific library can play, its service, and func 
tions. 
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Such descriptions may include lists of sers 
ices libraries have traditionally provided, those 
recently developed, those provided more efhci 
ently and successfully than other agencies, the 
social and personal problems they can help 
solve, and the services not now well provided 
by other agencies. 

How should the library change its school or 
community? Most lack defined 
goals and written statements of them. Few have 


libraries well 
scope and coverage statements to explain the 
subject fields covered and with what degree of 
thoroughness. Few have statements of the serv 
ices staff members provide in making materials 
useful to patrons. Few have compiled “Needs” 
budgets. 

Perhaps general goals are already well ex 
pressed in existing standards, but they must 
vary with the local school or community, the 
book stock on hand, building limitations, 
[he relation to other school and 


and 


staff talents. 


community, commercial and public agencies 


should be spelled out. 


Community Needs 

We must identify the needs of the school or 
community. This requires great sensitivity and 
is the secret of successful public relations, one 
not even dreamed of by many publicity writers 
It calls for market research like that of a com 
pany preparing to sell a new product, sensitivity 
to market needs for the particular and unique 
services which the library can provide. 
discussion about the 


There has been much 


principles of surveying communities to learn 
their political, economic, and social charactet 
istics. More thorough studies are needed: de 
tailed inventories of subject interests, informa 
tion needs, and ability to understand and use 
printed material. We should attempt complet. 
descriptions of these needs, of emotional and 
recreational needs, conscious and otherwise, ol 
our constituency. 

We must understand the goals of our poten 
tial patrons. Only then can we help them suf 
ficiently, can we ally our forces with theirs. All 
goals and ways of achieving them have some 
bearing on our possible usefulness to them 

We compete for public attention. We should 
study the need for printed materials, the sup 
Then we should 


to that of 


ply and demand for them. 


study the library's role in relation 
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book stores, newsstands, publishers, other li 
braries, and other sources of printed materials 
and inforination. All of these other sources are 
our competitors. In schools and colleges book 
store textbooks are our competitors also. We 
should study the role of each medium and agen 
cy in relation to our own. 

In actual practice, researching school and 
community needs often goes hand in hand with 
staff School li 


brary standards urge librarians to spend much 


selling services by members. 
time visiting faculty members and administra 
tors to learn about the services needed and ex 
plain those available. This should be done by 


the staff members of all libraries with their 
various clienteles. 
Adjustment 
Once the information needs of the com 


munity and the unique services and _potentiali- 
ties of the library have been identified, then the 
two must be compared and adjusted. We must 
shape our purposes to fit the needs of the com 
munity, whether that served by school, college, 
special, or public library. Which goals are real 
istic and attainable? Which ones will society 
support? Step by step comparison of social 
needs with potential service preceeds the estab 
lishment of a final and realistic set of goals. 

When the staff understands those needs it is 
capable of meeting, then it can prepare a final 
and comprehensive statement of its own attain 
able goals. It should then understand its mis 
sion, its role in society much more clearly. With 
this understanding will probably come greater 
realization of the need for and also of the inade 
quacy of present services. The staff should then 
press with renewed vigor for the proper support 
of these services. 

Not only must this adjustment of needs with 
potentials be made once; it must continue regu 
larly into the future. This function of public 
relations of forcing the library to constantly re 
examine and re-evaluate its purposes and re 
align its activities in their light, is one that most 
librarians fail to understand. A good public rela 
tions director must point out that the organiza 
tion will be unsuccessful unless it is always in 
harmony with the needs of its clientele and their 
respectivity to its contributions. The library's 
services must change as the public’s needs 
change; this will often mean an expansion of 
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services as new needs and ways of serving them 


are revealed. 


Strategy 

When the newly revised goals are described, 
the staff is ready to plan the necessary imple 
mentation. Undoubtedly, one of the first steps 
is to marshall public support behind these goals, 
especially support from local opinion leaders. 
After elite groups of community leaders have 
become enthusiastic, support from the general 
public can be sought; then we can seek financial 
backing. Finally, with goals, community support, 
and financial backing, carrying out the program 
is left to us. 

Planning strategy calls for great understand 
ing of human nature. To be a successful li- 
brarian, you must be a good social engineer. We 
must build a solid foundation for favorable 
opinion formation which will create active con- 
sent to the library’s ambitious program. We 
need good politicians who can win moral and 
financial support for increased services, and 
convince social groups that libraries are impor 
tant. Such persuasion meets a great social need 
and leads to the provision of information valua 
ble to society. The right to persuade is inherent 
in the Bill of Rights, and we must take full ad 
vantage of it. 

Leading advertising agencies now conduct 
motivational research through professional psy 
chologists to learn how to sell more of their 
products. We too should study the public, its 
attitudes and motivations. Such a study should 
logically follow that which identifies their needs. 
Why do people need information? Why do 
they come to the library for it? Do you know 
what motivates instructors to assign library ma 
terial? Or not to? What motivates students to 
read for fun? What kind of image do students 
have of the library? How can their attitudes be 
made more positive and lead more often to 
acnhionr 

We need hidden persuaders for libraries. We 
need research on impulse browsers, similar to 
that on impulse shoppers. We need public opin 
ion manipulators. 

We need to do for libraries what the food 
industry has done for prunes. Prunes once were 
dark, disagreeable, and shriveled, had seeds, 
tasted bad, and were used primarily for medici 


(Continued on Page 191 
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From America’s most distinguished 
publisher of Catholic books 


CHRISTIANITY 
DIVIDED 


Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Theological Issues 


Edited by DANIEL J. CALLA- 
HAN, DANIEL J. OHANLON, 
S.J. and HEIKO A. OBER- 
MAN. “Almost every central is- 
sue that enters into the current 
incipient ecumenical conversa- 
tion is dealt with. The authors 
are distinguished. And their 
thought is presented with all se- 
riousness, with forthright frank- 
ness, with attention to the nice- 
ties of contemporary scholar- 
ship.” — JOHN COURTNEY Mur- 
RAY, S.J. $6.00 


GOD’S LIVING 
WORD 


By ALEXANDER JONES. An 
introduction to the mind of the 
Bible, simply presented but 
based on the finest insights of 
modern scholarship. $3.95 


THE SACRAMENTS 


By CECILY HASTINGS. “In 
her skillful and forceful pres- 
entation, Cecily Hastings sees 
the sacraments as a means of 
complete fulfillment of the hu- 
man being created for eternity. 

. A major contribution.”— 


THE OTHER FACE 


Catholic Life 
Under Elizabeth | 


Collected and edited by PHIL- 
IP CARAMAN, S.J. A view of 
the drama of Catholic Elizabeth- 
an life, seen entirely through 
contemporary writings. “Most 
important ... enthralling ... as 
exciting to read as any novel.” 
—DAME EDITH SITWELL. II/lus- 
trated. $4.95 


STRANGERS 
IN THE HOUSE 


Catholic Youth in America 


By ANDREW M. GREELEY. 
“Father Greeley has analyzed 
the needs of Catholic youth with 
remarkable insight. No shallow 
study, it will challenge teachers, 
parents and youth... I recom- 
mend it to all students of the 
so-called ‘youth problem.’”— 
Mscr. GeorGeE A. KELLY, Di- 
rector, Family Life Bureau, New 


York. $3.50 
FROM LIMBO 
TO HEAVEN 


By VINCENT WILKIN, S.J. A 
sweeping vision of the Redemp- 
tion, as it initiates itself for the 
individual in Baptism and ful- 
fills itself for the human race at 


: ——e . 
“EO VIRGINIA KIRKUS. $3.50 the general resurrection. $3.00 
i oe 
Limbo to Write for fall catalog to: 
eayven 
: vat SHEED & WARD 





64 University Place, New York 3 
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Our Parish Started a School Library 


Che following is an account of how the Mothers’ Club of St. Thomas of Villanova School, in 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania, with the assistance of teachers and pastor, established a centralized 


school library. The authors, Loutse C. 


Committee. 


Professional librarians throughout the coun 
try are showing increasing concern—even alarm 

over the inadequate library services offered 
children in elementary schools. Almost in dis 
may they point out that a majority of the 
schools do not have a centralized library. They 
realize, as do educators in general, the greatet 
effectiveness of a centralized library in providing 
the services that make reading a vital experience 
in the academic life of every child. Specifically, 
they realize that a centralized library can better 
provide the reading resources for the special 
needs of individual children whose reading lev 
els and interests vary, and at the same time pro 
vide the teacher with materials useful in her 
teaching. While the value of 


braries is now commonly recognized, the dif 


centralized li 


ficult task of actually providing them is also rec 


ognized. 


The first hurdle 
For financial reasons, the employment of a 
professional librarian was out of the question. 
Nor was there any teacher on the faculty with 
special training in Library Science. The job of 
establishing and stafhing the library, therefore, 


the Mothers’ Club. Co-chair 


men for a committee were appointed, but neith 


was assumed by 


er of them had had any previous library ad 
ministrating experience. 

\s a first step, the co-chairmen visited local 
libraries—private and public school, university, 
and community. The librarians were always cor 
which as 


dial and offered many suggestions, 
time passed proved helpful. They all strongly 
recommended that our library function from 


the start according to approved professional 
standards. This has meant a fairly rigid adher 
ence to prescribed library methods. The librari 
ans also called our attention to the many “tool 
beneficial of these 


00ks” available. The most 


to us are given in the following list 
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Becxias and Frances Unt 


are co-chairmen of the ] ibrary 


GARDINER, Jewel. Administering Library 
Service in the Elementary School. Chicago, 
American Library Association. 1954. 

BAISDEN, Leo B., and MOTT, Carolyn. The 
Children’s Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries. New York, Scribner’s Sons. 1937. 

Children’s Catalog. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co. 

Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative In- 
dex. (Abridged Ed.) Lake Placid Club, New 
York, Forest Press. 

WOFFORD, Azile. The School Library at 
Work. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 1959. 
DOUGLAS, Mary Peacock. Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook. Chicago, American Library Asso 

ciation. 1949, 

Vertical File Index. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co. 

The Wilson Library Bulletin. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co. 


Volunteers for library work in the summer: 
and fall were contacted by telephone. A meet 
ing attended by library volunteers and several 
faculty members was then called, at which time 
copies of an article entitled “The Library in the 
Elementary School” by Sister Mary Etheldreda, 
R.S M. The ( atholic u“ orld, \pril, 


1960) were distributed. Sister Etheldreda stress 


Library 


es the need for a centralized elementary school 
library, the practical consideration in establish 
ing one, and its value to children. The article 
clarified our purposes and stimulated interest. 
\t the same meeting, organizational divisions 
were set up with women of the parish in charge 
acquisitions, cataloging, 
hile, 


furnishings and children’s activities. 


of various committees 
decorating, displays, vertical scheduling, 

During the summer months eight women 
worked two afternoons a week processing books 
from the classroom collections. Processing in 
volved classifying according to the Dewey Deci 


mal System, lettering of book spines and book 
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cards, mending, pasting in book pockets and 
date due slips, and typing catalog cards for 
books for which no Wilson cards were availa 
ble. Many times mothers brought their children 
with them for these work sessions. 

Four of the women attended a summer course, 
Fundamentals of Library Science, at Villanova 
University. Follow-up courses have since been 
taken in Reference, Cataloging, and Classifica 
tion. The courses served as an excellent source 
for guidance, Problems that developed at the 
library were discussed in the classes and the 
advice of the instructor was in turn relayed to 
the workers. 

Many of the women also attended a Summer 
Library Workshop at Villanova University. Lec 
tures and panel discussions by professional li 
brarians were informative and stimulating. 


Hobby exhibits shown 


The space available for our library was a 
large unused classroom on the first floor of the 
older of two school buildings. Close proximity 
to the cafeteria tended to encourage Junch-hour 
visits. The rather dismal atmosphere of the 
room was transformed by a thorough cleaning, 
a complete repainting, and the installation of an 
inexpensive bulletin board across one entire 
wall. 

Wooden shelving for a thousand books and 
a matching fruit-stained, nine-drawer card cata 
log with stand were purchased and _ installed. 
\s part of the service of the furniture company, 
a representative made a drawing of the room 
fully equipped with library furniture so that 
future purchases would conform to the basic 
scheme. 

Posters for the opening of the school library 
were made by the upper grade students and dis 
played in prominent spots about the library and 
school. Student participation was further en 
couraged by having hobby exhibits shown in 
the library. One of the women did several at 
tractive children’s illustrations, which, in addi 
tion to green plants at the windows, added to 
the cheerful appearance of the room. 

The original book collection, excluding texts, 
came from the individual 
Out of a total of over 500 books, 415 were con 
sidered suitable for the library. 


classroom libraries. 
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Using the CLA and ALA lists, the Chil 
dren’s Catalog and the Diocesan Syllabus as 
buying guides, we placed an order with a book 
jobber for approximately 200 books. The serv 
ice, however, was slow, but the 33-1/3 per 
cent discount compensated for the delay in get 
ting the order filled. Later, another jobber was 
found who offered faster service, paid postage, 
and provided a pre-binding service. 

Following the advice given us by librarians, 
we avoided drives for used books. Nevertheless, 
books were donated and accepted with the un 
derstanding that only those that met library 
standards would be used. Inexpensive “easy” 
books were not catalogued; the processing cost 
was cut by using date slips as pockets for 
the book cards. The same procedure is used for 
the eight magazines which are now received 
monthly. 

By the time new books began arriving, we 
already had Wilson cards for the majority of 
them. Plastic covers were used over call num 
bers that had been typed on pressure sensitive 
labels. 


Mothers continue to help 

lhe original reference section consisted of an 
edition of Britannica Junior, the Americana and 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. To these have been 
added the 1961 World Book Encyclopedia, the 
Golden Book Encyclopedia, and individual ref 
erence works, including the Rand McNally 
Atlas, Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary, and numerous books on 
nature study, art and music. 

A Vertical File for pamphlets, brochures, 
newspaper clippings, and maps was started dur 
ing the year. A good source for free materials is 
the Chamber of Commerce in each state capital. 
Che U.S. Government Printing Office in Wash 
ington, D.C., has an extensive supply of inex 
pensive publications. 

he library was formally opened with a tea 
and openhouse for parents and faculty on Oc 
tober 16, 1960, after five months of preparation. 
During the day $85.00 was received for books, 
which in turn was donated to the library with 
personal dedications printed on book plates. 

The next day, the first class of students was 
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brought into the library for an orientation period 
given by the teacher. Thereafter, two classes 
visited the library each day, four days a week. 
Fridays were set aside for reference work, al 
though reference work could be done during 
the week by students who were given library 
passes by their teachers. Two mothers, often ac 
companied by their pre-schoolers, staffed the 
library from 11:00 AM to 12:30 PM. Student 
library-aides under the direction of the prin 
cipal, assisted the mothers in the circulation 
work. Among numerous duties, they collected 
books from the classrooms before the morning 
bell, shelved them during their recess period, 


and checked books in and out after their lunch. 


Expenses total $2300 


Children were allowed to renew books, if 
necessary. No fines were charged for over-due 
books, but eventually a mother was delegated to 
check on overdue books. At the end of the year 
there were only nine books unaccounted for out 
of a total of 1100 catalogued books and 13,000 
circulations. Throughout the school year the 
book processing continued one afternoon a week. 

During the year the Mothers’ Club contrib 
uted more than $700 to the library, part of 
which Book 


sale of school uniforms. This income was sup 


was earned at a Fair and the 
plemented by donations for books and $1500 
from parish funds. Our expenses for the first 
year were approximately $2300, broken down 
as follows: 

1. Renovation of unused classroom .$ 450 
2. Library furnishings (shelving, card 

catalog, vertical file cabinet $ 600 


tool books, Wil 


son catalog cards, plastic book coy 


3. Library supplies 


$ 250 
$1000 


$2300 


ers, miscellaneous supplies 


4. Books and magazines 


Finally, a guide manual containing the fol 
lowing items was compiled: 
1. Classification aids 
2. Processing steps including samples of 
date due slips, book pockets, and catalog 
cards 
3. Printed Catalog Card Service 
from The H. W. Wilson Co. 


4. Supply order form 
5. Sample book order list 


forms 
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6. Book repair pamphlet 
Because our library is staffed with volunteer 
workers, there will be a problem of training new 
personnel from time to time. This problem would 
be greatly eased if we had either a teacher 
librarian or a part-time professional librarian. At 
the end of our first year of operation with a 
volunteer staff, however, the results have been 
highly gratifying. Student response has been 
enthusiastic. Teachers and parents report that 
the children have been reading more books than 
ever before. And those of us who somewhat fear 
fully undertook the venture are happy knowing 
that our library is now providing many of the 
services that will help stimulate in every child 
the desire to read for information, enjoyment, 


and self-knowledge. 








MAGAFILES 





The mest practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 

—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CoO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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A Selected Bibliograhy of Writings 
on Racism by Catholic Authors 


BY REVEREND 


Chairman, New 


Catholic Library 


When the spirit of nationalism degenerates 
into the assumption of inherent racial superior 
ity by certain races, and consequent discrimina 
tion against other races, society is embroiled in 
far-reaching, troublesome problems. Doctrines 
and programs of racial domination and discrimi 
nation based on such an assumption are in di 
rect opposition to the Church’s teaching of the 
solidarity of the human race in its creation by 
God, redemption by Christ, and sanctification 
by the Holy Spirit. 

In very many areas of the world, Christians 
live in a climate where either as a whole or in 
part the citizens of a given nation are infected 
with the malignancy of racism. Precisely be 
cause he is not immune to the intellectual, emo 
tional, social, and cultural of the 
world in which he lives, the individual who 
is more than a Christian in name only must 


influences 


strive to order his thoughts and clarify basic 
concepts which become and 
blurred. Sometimes these basic concepts have 
been lost sight of because of the interplay of the 
influences of his own emotional reactions, the 
tradition in which he may be maturing, and the 
customs he may have adopted in the compla 


have confused 


cency of not realizing that these very emotional 
reactions, this accepted tradition, and these cher 
ished customs are not Christian. 

The writing available on the problem of rac 
ism and the resultant entities of prejudice and 
discrimination is myriad. The sociologist with 
strong justification claims that it is a sociologi 
cal problem; because of its economic repercus- 
sions the economists are concerned; those of the 
law profession see the involvement of justice 
and legal rights; the politicians are interested 
because racism is political dynamite. The Chris 
tian must understand that on a deeper and 
more fundamental level racism is a spiritual 
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GORDON P. HUGHES, S.S.]. 


Orleans Unit 


Association 


problem in the religious sense and involves the 
divine law of charity, 

It is the limited scope of this bibliography to 
gather together some of the writings by Catho 
lic authors that treat of the subject on this more 
fundamental level. Basically, racism finds prac 
tical expression in prejudice and discrimination. 
Prejudice is individual and primarily a personal 
moral problem while discrimination is a group 
activity and destroys the fabric of the funda 
mental unity of society in its striving for the 
common good and is the practical outward ex 
pression of prejudice. 

As the title indicates, the bibliography is se- 
lective and has been compiled with a view to 
ordering basic readings that treat from a theo 
logical viewpoint the three major aspects of the 
problem—racism, prejudice and discrimination. 
This accounts for the arrangement employed in 
listing the entries. With two exceptions the 
writings listed are the product of the past dec 
ade. The tools used in compiling the bibliogra 
phy were the Guide to Catholic Literature and 
the Catholic Periodical Index. 


RACISM 
Congar, Y. M. J. (O.P.). “The Catholic Church 
and the Race Question.” 62p. Paris. UNES 
CO. 1954. 
“Those interested in the race problem will find 
his theological emphasis unique and _stimulat- 
ing.” Thought. 29:629 D’54. 


Christopher, Father (O.F.M. Cap.). “One Race: 
the Family of God.” Interracial Review. 25: 
48-9 Mr ’53. 

This article deals primarily with the statement 

of the hierarchy of the Union of South Africa 

which emphasizes that no true endeavor can 
be made to solve the racial problem unless we 
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keep constantly before our minds fundamental 


Christian truth. 


Racism by the 
29:40 Mr '56 


restatement of the 


“Condemnation of 

Interracial Review. 
Chis short resume 1S a con 
demnation of racism in 1938 by the Sacred Con 
gregation to rectors and faculties of Catholic uni 
[he congregation made an appeal at 


time for Catholic 


versities. 
the same intellectuals to em 
phasize in the sphere of their influence the basic 
teachings of the Church on the solidarity of the 


human race, 


Correia-Alfonso, J. “‘Racism and the Mystical 
Body.” Interracial Review. 33:226-27 O ’60. 


He stresses that well might all Americans pon 
der upon the fact that the race problem, like all 
the great problems ot mankind, at bottom is a 
religious problem, and that the religious solu 
tion must be made before any other solution can 


be made. 


Foley, A. S. “Racism and the Catholic Intel 
lectual.” Integrity. 10:2026 Je ’56 

Using as base the words of Pope Pius XI “. . 

spare no effort to defend the truth 


pains o1 
against the errors of racism,” the article em 
phasizes that religion is not subordinate to the 
law of race and need not conform thereto. Again 
an appeal to intellectuals to speak out in de 


fense of basic concepts on the evils of racism 


Gerety, P. L. “Baptism and Racism.” Inter 
3-169 O58. 


Deals with the basic concept of the solidarity of 


racial Review. 


the Church’s sacramental system as the way of 


salvation and the basic incompatibility with 

racism. 

Gleason, R. W. “Immorality of Segregation.” 
Thought. 35:349-64 Fall ’60. 


[his is a well done article on a theological con 


sideration of the morality involved in segrega 
tion. Gives a fine introduction to the procedure 
of the science. of theology in dealing with a 
problem of this sort. Compulsory segregation 
solely because of race contradicts Revelation con 
cerning the one origin, destiny, and redemption 


of the human person and is therefore sinful. 


Hodges, Bishop J. H. “Kingdom of Christ.” 


32:43 Mr °59. 


Interracial Review. 
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Holy See.” 


This article in a strictly religious tone empha 
sizes that Christ’s love embraces all men, ex 
cludes none. You cannot acknowledge your broth 
er before the altar and repudiate him before the 
world. When the bishops ot the country speak 
out against racial prejudice they are appre 
hensive about more than the rights of Negroes. 
They are seriously concerned with the spirtual 
harm suffered by those who are guilty of racial 
prejudice itself or of inciting it among others. 
Merely agreeing in principle with the teachings 
of Our Lord is not enough. True humility and 
Christian charity must move toward the actual 
practice of social justice and racial harmony. 

King, L. T. “Roots of Racism.” Integrity. 10:5 

12 Je °56. 

Stresses that when the ( hurch operates within 
the framework of a segregated society, it does 
not mean she condones segregation. Places as a 
major root of racism the loss of communication 


between Negroes and Whites. 


Lewis, T. “Morality of Racism.” Interracial Re 
view. 29:209 D ’56. 
Stresses the weakness of the racist in not coming 
to grips with truth, and the resultant tendency 
to self delusion. In many instances there is a 
lack of the usual human decencies and a scorn 
for any authority except his own and a blind 
ness to ethical values apart from race. 
McDonnell, K. “Racism and the Eucharist.” 
Sign. 35:59 My '56. 
[his is primarily a religious consideration of the 
problem in view of the Church’s sacramental 
svstem. Indicates that racism does not rest on 
the surface of Christianity, but goes to its es 


sential core, the love of God and man. 


Sherrin, J]. B. “What Color Is a Christian.” 
Catholic World. 182:241-43 la 56. 

his article stresses from the aspect of the broth 

erhood and intimate union of mankind in the 

Mystical Body of Christ the incompatibility of 


racism. 


Waters, Bishop V. S. “The Mass and Inter- 
racial Justice.” Interracial Review. 28:150-53 
S55. 

Che bishop attacks the extremes of individual 

ism and points out that one of the final stages 
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in the breakdown of society caused by individu- 
alism is racism. Dealing with the Mystical Body 
of Christ and the unitive action of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass he stresses again the incompata 
bility of racism with Christian thinking. 


PREJUDICE 
Day, H. Color Ebony. viii-182 p. New York, 
Sheed. 1951. 
“Autobiography of a young Negro convert to 
Catholicism. In a simple, almost skeletal style, 
the author traces her life from childhood in the 
Deep South up to her recent stay in a tuber- 
culosis sanitorium near New York City.” Books 
on Trial. 10:85 O'51. 


O’Hanlon, Sister M. E. (O.P.). Racial Myths. 
32 p. River Forest, Illinois. Rosary College, 
1946. 

“One of the three major preoccupations of the 

atomic age is that of racism. The facts are often 

lost in the heat of debate and we should appreci 
ate the effort herein to give both the material 
and spiritual information needed. . . . Every 

Christian should read and act, every school 

should have a dozen copies.” Richard Hurley. 

Catholic Library World. 18:10 D ’46. 


Cantwell, D. M. “Catholics and Prejudice. 
Catholic Mind. 50:675-81 N ’52. 

Deals with ordering personal thinking and with 
emphasis given to the statement of Pope Pius 
XII “. . . (racism) the pernicious error—forget- 
ful of the law of solidarity which is dictated 
and imposed by our common origin and by 
equality of rational nature in all men, to what- 
ever people they belong.” 


Coonan, J. .L. “Catholics and Color Prejudice: 
Some Tentative Reflections.” Clergy. 44: 287- 
93 My ’59. 

An exhortation to remind oneself of the fact 
that theologically the human race is one in its 
origin and also in its end. An appeal to apply 
theological principles to concrete situations but 
the recognition that this is always difficult, re 
quiring thought and effort, faith and charity— 
without this, human egoism and pride inevita- 
bly transform differences into antagonisms and 
diversities into causes of misunderstandings and 
quarrels. 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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Letter to a Librarian 


BY SISTER JEANNE MARGARET, O.P. 


Primary Coordinator and Teacher 
St. Simon School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


(Editor's note: This is the second in a series of “Letters to a Librarian,” a discussion of ten 1960 
Science books for the Primary grades, written to a fictional librarian by Sister Jeanne Margaret 


while a student in the Department of Library Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


St. Simon School 
11019 Mueller Road 
St. Louis 23, Missouri 
November, 196] 

Miss Virginia Hade 

Lindbergh Library 

25 South Lindbergh Road 

St. Louis 23, Missouri 


Dear Miss Hade, 


I enjoyed a period of immense popularity when I returned from the library a few weeks ago. 
Both the teachers and the children were delighted with the new science books I brought them. 
Thanks again! 


As soon as I could, I distributed the books among our six primary classes and explained to the 
teachers the price they would have to pay for the privilege of being the first to use these 1960 
editions. When they learned of your request for teachers’ comments on the books stressing any 
projects or further study which they inspired, they were enthusiastic in offering their cooperation. 


We decided on a system for rotating the books and planned to meet periodically to discuss them. 


Our first “get-together” revealed some interesting facts about Gene Darby’s book What Is a 
Plant.* He answered the question so satisfactorily for the six-to-eight year old that the book was 
seldom on the shelf in Primary One or Two. The fact that plants of other phyla are studied in 


Primary Three probably accounts for its decline in circulation there. 


The green-and-white striped cover of the book with its question marks and bright red letter 
ing seemed to be tempting bait. Once the book was opened the prospective reader was hooked. 
The Hawkinsons’ colorful, natural pictures combined with the simple vocabulary made it especi 
ally attractive to the slow reader. Such wonderfully explanatory illustrations as the one showing 
how a plant stores its food never failed to catch the reader's eye. The fact that only alternate 
pages are in full color didn’t seem to detract from the general appeal of the book. In fact, in Pri 
mary One, the picture of a microscope on a less colorful page caused the most comment. Many of 
the little ones had never seen a microscope, so an interesting science lesson developed. Someone 
brought a microscope to class. While the children were examining various things I overheard ex 
cited little voices comparing a piece of hair to a rope and a bug to a monster. I enjoyed the ex 


uberance and originality of the children’s remarks, and wondered just what would “pop out” next. 


One little fellow probably caused his family some anxious moments when he began to cut 


pictures from their favorite magazines. However, the booklet he made delighted his classmates. It 
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contained a list of foods together with a picture of the plant from which each one comes. The chil 
dren recalled that the book What Is a Plant mentions several other things for which plants are 
used. This triggered a lively discussion about things that come from plants. Our future Sherlocks 


found eleven examples right in their own classroom. 


[he book contained pictures of several plants which the children in Primary One did not rec- 
nize. They were mostly non-seed-producing plants which are studied in Primary Three. Nev 
ertheless, I explained that some plants do not produce seeds to make new plants. We visited the 
Seventh Grade classroom in order to examine the spores of their beautiful forms. Quite a few of 
the children looked for these plants in the encyclopedias they have at home. The next day they 
were eager to contribute their findings to the class. I’m always happy when they discover some 
thing I didn’t tell them. How it encourages them to look up things! 


What Is a Plant seems to have scored another hit for the “What Is It Series.” Since it con 
tains all the basic facts about the seed-producing plants, | know you'll soon regard it as an old 
standby when some little child starts asking about plants. You can readily see its possibilities for 
arousing a child’s curiosity—one of the chief aims of our primary science program. 


I'll “report” again soon. Happy reading! 


Your grateful teacher-friend, 


Sisrer JEANNE Marcarer, O.P. 
* Darby, Gene. What Is a Plant. Chicago: Benefic Press, 1960. 
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Adult Services in a Public Library 


BY MISS MARY ALICE REA 


Boston Public Library 


Boston, Massachusetts 


To some of us who are CLA members of 
long standing, our Association, in spite of being 
almost 40 years old, is still living in the shadow 
of its parent Educational Association. Emphasis 
seems to be almost entirely on school libraries, 
with the only strong, separate wedge being the 
Hospital and Parish Sections; plus a general 
infiltration of the devoted Catalogers—those ded 
icated people whom no library gathering would 
be complete without. 

But within the great cycle of Special and 
Public 


subject collections and some of us think that 


Libraries of America, there are many 
since CLA is now a mature organization, it is 
time to take a look at the Adult Services pro 
vided by the librarians in the many communities 
around us. 

Like many another large institution, the Bos 
ton Public Library caters to mature patrons with 
a variety of interests. Of its 100 departments, 
some 30 are branches devoting at least one-half 
of their services to grown-ups. This added to 
approximately 70 collections in the main build 
ing provides about 85 sections which might be 
termed Adult Services. This is a far larger per 
centage than is devoted to young people. 

A run down of some of the more popular de 
partments might serve to show the diversity that 
is possible in Adult Services. 


Mutual assistance might result 
To the layman, our Open Shelf Adults de 
partment is nearest to his idea of a library, for 
herein he finds ready reading on almost every 
topic, in both English and several foreign lan 





Miss Rea, a member of the CLA, ALA, The 
atre L.A., and Massachusetts Library Associa 
tion, delivered this speech at the 37th Annual 
Conference in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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guages. Other librarians seeing the department 


might ask, “What proportion of the budget 


allowed for this section do you spend on 
foreign language books? Do you lean heavily on 
French and German? Or on Italian and Span 
ish? And what of the Lithuanian and Latvian 
people (of which Boston has a number) and 
the increasing population which is arriving from 
Puerto Rico? Do these foreign-speaking peo 
ples use the library now? Would they if you 
had more books for them? If they are not read 
ers, could you easily turn them into readers?” 

We in turn might ask your opinions on the 
situation as you see it. Perhaps you might sug 
gest some Brazilian authors for the Portugues« 
readers? Thus in this interchange of ideas, mu 
tual assistance might result. 

\ Newspaper Room is perhaps part of only a 


Public Most 


one or two papers of current interest, and that’s 


Library. other institutions have 
all. But public librarians argue about spending 
their newspaper budget on out-of-town papers 
from small American cities versus more impor 
tant papers from foreign centers, all of which 
they eventually discard; or whether one should 
devote more money to binding both local and 


important national papers, and because of this 


added cost, to buy fewer titles that are inter 
nationally important but not bound. 
Ten year period too short? 
This problem carries over into the Periodical 


Department, where magazines on all sorts of 
things are housed, Would you consider it bet 
ter to have all periodicals here? Or would you 
perhaps feel that the “subject magazines” would 
be better in their own subject departments of 
\rt or History or Religion? 

How long do you think you should keep 
magazines with or without binding? Is the so 
called ten year period too short for your needs? 
LIBRARY 
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Or too long for your shelves? 

\nd what of the microfilming of newspapers 
ind magazines, to say nothing of the horrible 
Space. Do 


you 


General Storage 


question of 
take ‘part in any over all municipal storage de 
with other libraries in 


posit space, in common 


your vicinity; and it so have you any interest 


ing questions or comments or information to 
contribute? 

We move from one department to another, 
Education. Do you think it important to devote 
catalogs? Will not anyone in 


space to colle ge 


terested write directly to a university, himself? 
What efforts in manpower and time would you 
too great, in 


consider sufhcient, satisfactory, o1 


keeping up such a file? 


English or American history? 

In the Historical Section, the Library of Con 
gress classifies Sports. This is a full time occu 
pation of many grown ups, and a major pastime 
of others. Do you think this is serious research, 


and worth the amount of space and time you 
devote to it? 

How large is your English History collection? 
Do you consider it more or less important than 


History? A large 


section may duplicate one in the local schools 


\merican American history 
and college libraries. Would you therefore feel 


she lf 


found elsewhere? 


it more Important to give Space to un 


usual historical material not 
Or does its lack of use effect your decision not 
to buy it at all? 

Do you have a highly developed history sec 
tion for all the Eur pean Countries or tor the 
Orient, or 
field there is the very special subject of geneal 


and ot } ler 


The tracing of one’s ancestors, and the 


none at all? In the personal history 
ogy, dear to all New Englanders 
aldry. 
pursuit of a coat of arms seems most important, 
since in this democratic land of ours just about 
eve rvthing from beer to bishops has a coat of 
arms, designed and painted for it. Some artists 
consider this phase of their work as Art, rather 
than History. There are some excellent Bene 
dictines who design heraldry for the Hierarchy, 
and at times it has been our privilege to aid 
them in solving the problems which beset their 


work 
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Integration of all arts 

Che artists of the world are probably the one 
class of people outside of Medical Doctors who 
agree so positively on principles, and who dis 
agree so insistently on their application. The 
traditionalist wants histories of art, as well as 
techniques of creation; he wants biographies of 
artists and criticisms of their work. 

The Specialist will come requesting art ref- 
Stained Glass, Mosaics, 
Metalcraft, Decoration, or 
Commercial Design in autos, clothes, churches, 


‘ae 
erences classified as 


Painting 


>? 


Sculpture, 


furniture, paper, vestments, or packaging. The 
\rt Teacher is interested in all these things con 
fined within a period that is Antique, Mediae 
val, or Contemporary, and further wants it laid 
on a foundation of social history which involves 
an integration of all the other arts, politics, and 
economics; and all this he wishes to stretch 
forward through vocational guidance for his 
students. 

\nd the Neophyte Artist on his first job, 
comes to us seeking the practical application of 
these things; the helpful hint which will aid 
him to inject an original twist into a traditional 
subject; to present in a manner recognizable to 
his lay public, an old idea in an arresting and 
perhaps original frame, thus assuring his own 
creative satisfaction, a possible commercial pro 
motion in the firm, and that all too necessary 


thing known as eating three times a day. 


Censorship of films used? 

\nd the Music Department, so often nowa 
days a step-daughter to the Record Collection. 
What happens to your neat shelving of minia 
ture scores when you order one from Germany, 
and find that though it is a tiny score, it is 
printed on a folio page; and so bound that you 
must put it down with the oversizers? And in 
mentioning recordings just how do you handle 
them? Do you charge fees for scratches—and 
how do you know they weren't there before 
issuing them? Could you possibly have the time 
and manpower to play the entire record each 
time it 


patron wait? Do you allow individuals to take 


comes in—and if you did, would your 


out Films, or merely groups? And what sort 
of restriction if any do you have on their cir- 
culation? What do you do about damaged films? 
\nd what sort of films do you buy anyway? 
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Do you exert any form of censorship we call it 
selection, of course—in making your choice? 
Government Documents are things which ar 
downright pesty, and for problems in acquisi 
tion, cataloging, shelving, and just plain locat 
ing, | can think of nothing worse. But in their 
marvelously 


that 


own way, they are fascinating 


things, and I strongly believe our own 
government is the largest and most diverse pub 
lisher in the country. It tells you how to bring 
up your children, how to farm, forest, keep 
healthy, find a vacation spot, and heavens only 
knows what else. And as for the speeches in 
Congress, they are almost as overwhelming as 
Parliament. If shelf 
British Documents 1 strongly advise that you 


ing your way through vour own Government 


those in you and _ bind 


ve them bound abroad. It’s bad enough wea\ 


Departments, divisions, committees, and sub 
as bad if 
that 


committees, but the British are just 


not worse. A two-page important report 


gets incorrectly bound, will waste more of your 
time, and cause you far greater exasperation and 
lost man-hours, than the cost of getting it done 
by the experts. 

The whole field of Science and Technolog) 
including both natural and applied science, is 
receiving more and more attention in our day 
to the state where some of us begin to wonder 
if the humanities have evaporated. How far in 
the field of science do you think it worth while 
\nd do you give applied science to a 


to gor 


different section from natural science? Do you 
feel justified in buying such sets as the Ger 
man Gmelein Handbook, costing anywhere from 
$50.00 to $150.00 for a small octavo volume? Or 
would you consult your local cooperating spe- 


cial library in The Jones-Smith Chemical Com 


pany? 
How is your budget arranged? 
Do you have a special section for Exhibits 
and/or Public Relations, and how do you 


handle them? We have exhibition cases all over 
the place, with special displays in the Open 
Shelf Room or the Music Room which might 
be of interest to these particular readers; as 
well as more general displays throughout the 
building, and the very special Wiggin Print 
Department with one of the finest collections 
of original prints, both ancient and contem- 
porary, that there is in the East. Some of our 
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special displays have travelled both in this coun- 
try and abroad, and in turn we have exhibited 
some arranged in other countries. 

Do you have an Economic or Business depart- 
ment, covering the wonderful world of Wall 
Street and all the trade and industrial publica 
tions which Special Librarians love. And just 
how do you arrange your Budget? Does the 
Bursar or the Corporation Head, or the Town 
l'reasurer feel that you are justified in spend- 
ing institutional monies on so much reference 
that is little little on 
popular fiction he loves; or the science field in 


material used; and so 
which he is interested; or the theatre wherein 
he spends so much of his time? Do you have 
any say at all in how much money you receive, 
and where and how it shall be spent? 

It is only in recent years that some of our 
larger library associations have become conscious 
of the importance of Acquisitions, and what 
they mean to a library collection. The policy of 
selection and acquisition of library material is 
probably the life-line of any collection which is 
not to remain virtually stagnant. If nothing new 
was ever again added to your library it might 
become an interesting museum and indeed a 
rather remarkable collection. But once it was 
catalogued, bound, and shelved, well, you've 
had it. True, a scholar may want to see the 


first edition of the Book of the Dead 


one had such a thing), but he is just as liable 


if any 


to ask for the latest published material on last 
week’s findings at some remote archaeological 


site on the Upper Nile Region. 


Staff orders must be clear 
Administration and Personnel is a favorite 
subject in library quarters these days, and I’m 
sure that even the cloistered hallows of Catholic 
On the 


one hand it looms so important that a whole 


Libraries must sometimes think of it. 


department or division may be set up to handle 
the staff problems; and on the other you may 
have such difficulty in acquiring assistants that 
there is no staff to handle. In an effort to give 
better service we may insist on high professional 
standards, only to price ourselves out of the 
market. Everyone wants to be a General. And 
non-professional privates no longer feel welcome 
into the fold. This line of demarcation, which 
was originally merely economic or possibly juris- 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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Monsignor Moore delivers his address at the 37th 
Annual Conference in St. Louis, Missouri. 


I'm sure it is a valid principle of the spiritual 
life to be dissatisfied—dissatishied with the ex 
cellence of one’s work or the progress one has 
made. There is surely no harm in applying that 
principle to other endeavors and I would like to 
risk doing it now. I’m dissatisfied with the title 
I submitted for this paper but I have no idea 
what change should be made, unless I qualify 
newspapers with the objective “Catholic.” I'm 
confident that all of you suspected my observa 
tions would be limited to the Catholic field. 

Perhaps a few words of explanation might 
help you over the hump of my title. Some sev 
enteen years ago Emmet John Hughes wrote his 
book entitled The Church and the Liberal So 
ciety. In the preface, he said: 
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Since 1957 Monsignor Moore has been editor of the 
“St Louis Review”; before that time he was the 
associate editor. Under his direction the “Review” 
has achieved a leading position among Catholic 
journals—its book section is especially notable: 
and in 1959 Monsignor Moore was honored for edi- 
torial excellence. In addition to journalism, Mon- 
signor Moore has been active in many fields—in 
1953, he founded the St. Louis Catholic Informa- 
tion Center. 


Through all the riotous rush of change the 
firm fact stands that the great issues NOW 
joined will be decided where they have ever 
been decided throughout man’s history: in 


the minds of men. 


I subscribe to Mr. Hughes’ analysis, and as a 
corollary | must say that the most important bat 
tles and the most important victories, as well as 
the most devastating defeats, in cold wars or hot, 
are ideological ones. Obviously books are weap 
ons in this battle for the minds of men. 

I am the editor of a Catholic diocesan weekly. 
I preach to the people of the Archdiocese of 
Saint Louis every Friday from a pulpit of pa 
per. Every priest who preaches or writes is ac 
tively engaged in the battle for the minds of 
men, where the great and important decisions 
of the present and the future will be made. But 
a Catholic editor delivers a strange sermon. He 
is not so limited in time or subject matter as 
the man who speaks to his parishioners on a 
Sunday morning. Usually it will take the aver 
age Catholic a good hour to read all that the 
editor has to say for any given week, and a ma 
jor portion of this time will be spent on wed 
ding announcements, engagement notices, fish 
fry and card party schedules, CYO soccer, base 
ball or basketball results and predictions, menus 
that make fast and abstinence bearable, and a 
fair amount of pictures that show clusters of 
men or women standing unnaturally around the 
proverbial table, smiling at (of all things) a 
WORLD 
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piece of paper held in the hands of the chair 
man. 

Now, while these items may not overly im 
press the man who is concerned about the great 
decisions that must be made to save the world 
from chaos, they are important for readership 
and the general information which is the func 
tion of the paper to supply. We conducted a 
survey at the St. Louis Review several years ago 
that seemed to indicate that if the women’s page 
where engagement notices appear, and wed 
ding reports, and menus and other such heavy 
material) were constantly printed upside down 
and backwards to boot, the ladies would still, as 
though radar controlled, go there first on receiv 
ing their copies of the paper. All editors fondly 
hope, in common and in unison, that they do 
go elsewhere later. And all editors likewise fear 
that if they did not have such a page, milady 
might have little if any interest at all in their 


publications. 


The Catholic press, the diocesan newspaper, 


that is, does not justify its existence on the 
grounds of being simply informative. It does, | 
think, exist and function in order to interest its 
readers in the larger issues of life. Papal pro 
nouncements from St. Pius X down to our own 
beloved John XXIII can neither be understood 
nor properly interpreted if the diocesan news 
paper is a priori considered a bulletin board. Its 


Holy 


stated, that of presence and witness. And an 


job is, as our now reigning Father has 


other of its functions is that of a sounding board 
and a medium of exchange of ideas on contro 
versial issues, so that public opinion can be 


formed, and truth (on issues where the Church 


has not definitively taken a position) can be 
attained. 
[he limited columns of anv Catholic news 


paper are insufhcient to instruct and adequately 
enlighten its readers. Those columns can raise 
issues and give directions, but for the depth so 


needed for a balanced and prudent judgment, 


they must (1 say it with hesitancy) go else 
where—and that elsewhere is the field of books. 
Our newspaper goes to some 110,000 sub 


scribers each week. Convinced, rightly or wrong 
ly, that our publication must be an instrument 
in constructing and maintaining an intelligent, 
opinionated Cin the good sense of that term 


laitv, we searched for a form that would make 
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us an effective intermediary between books and 
readers. 

The St. Louis Review became an independ 
ent, locally published newspaper in February of 
1957. Father Jasper Chiodini, who was then the 
editor, shared, | am sure, my own interest in 
being a liaison between the readers and books. 
Nearly every week there was a review of some 
book, two or three occasionally, that would whet 
the readers’ appetites. Good as this was, there 
was a suspicion on the part of the editorial staff 
that perhaps we could do more. Out of our 
suspicions came the resolution to feature books 
in a special section, tabloid size, on a once-a- 
month basis that would at once distinguish the 
subject matter and serve to call particular at 
tention to it. We have been doing this now for 
nearly a year and a half. To my knowledge only 
one other diocesan paper attempts this—and that 
is the paper in Rockford, Illinois. The Boston 
Pilot has a similar section perhaps once or twice 
each year. 

It may be of interest for you to know why 
such an endeavor is not more widespread. The 
simple and perhaps very materialistic answer is 
that it costs money. Most diocesan papers, if 
not all, work on a very slim budget. Ordinarily 
the subscription rate does not sustain the paper. 
The real financial backbone is the advertising. 
To reduce this problem to its simplest terms, | 
would say I would be comfortable if 30 per cent 
of our space were advertising. I rejoice exceed 
ingly when our advertising percentage goes as 
high as 15 per cent. The simple fact is that it 
costs us a considerable amount of cash over a 
year’s time to publish such a book section. Pub 
lishers are deliriously happy to see such cover 
age but are very adept at giving excuses why 
they are unable to advertise. On the other hand 
this might be a blessing in disguise, for much 
of the advertising might be unacceptable. 

To return to the scope and intent of my title, 
then, my purpose was merely to explore the re 
lationship between readers and books insofar as 
it was fostered or defeated by the Catholic press. 
I apologize if 1 confront you mainly with the 
activities of my own newspaper in this respect— 
but, of course, it is the one with which I am 
most familiar. I would like now to make some 
observations about the three terms in my title, in 
the hope that they may be of some benefit. 
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First, books: I can’t truthfully say that I am 
pleased with the Catholic output, the output by 
Catholics, or the output from whatever source 
that bears some relation to the Catholic reader. 
It is difficult, if possible at all, to define what a 
Catholic book is (unless you're discussing a 
catechism) but there are those that do have (or 
claim to have) a bearing on intelligent, active 
membership in the Mystical Body. Some will be 
concerned with our history, others with our cul 
ture: there will be biographies and popular ex 
positions of our doctrines; there will be, too, the 
occasional novel that strives to illustrate the 
meaning and purpose of life against a back 
ground of fictionalized realism. But I see no 
particular evidence that the bulk of these are 
well done; nor are they making an impact on 
our Catholic reader. In fact, they may be doing 
more harm than good. 

Let me confine myself momentarily to spirit 
ual books and give two examples to illustrate 
what I mean. Some time ago I was chatting with 
a Bishop who was speaking freely and candidly 
about his diocese. Among other things he men 
tioned a religious community that had recently 
established a house there. The superior, a man 
whose orthodoxy could not be questioned, | 
might emphasize, became increasingly concerned 
about the texture of his community’s asceticism. 
His diagnosis was that the principal toxic ele 
ment was their spiritual reading and his solu 
tion was to throw out a large portion of the 
“spiritual” books in the community library. At 
the time it was accompanied by much moaning 
and groaning on the part of the monks who un 
doubtedly felt they were being deprived of fast, 
old friends. But old friends can be injurious, 
too, and the community has discovered this. It 
has become, in the estimation of the Bishop, 
one of the healthiest, most vibrant foundations 
in his diocese. 

The other illustration comes by way of a quo 
tation from a book review which appeared in 
our April book section and is, I feel, particu 
larly appropriate. In writing his evaluation of 
the book I sent him, a Benedictine monk had 
these things to say about spiritual books: 

Librarians can classify this under “Spir 
itual Reading,” but should consider that 
nowadays there are two kinds of spiritual 
reading: Qne is the sort that tries to make 
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theological truths and their corresponding 
Scriptural bases clear, interesting, even col 
orful and intriguing, and pertinent to the 
life of a lay reader who is not a theologian 
nor a Scripture scholar and will never be 
one but who needs such truths, has to be 
persuaded of this, and has to have them 
inserted into his thinking patterns as pain 
lessly as possible. Writing books for such 
people is extremely difficult, and requires 
the literary artistry of a C. S, Lewis and 
the irresistible intuitions of a Caryll House 
lander. Such a book has to sell itself in a 
buyer’s market. 

[he other sort of “Spiritual Reading” is 
for people who devote a specified amount 
of time every day to spiritual reading, 
either from habit or because of their Rule, 
and these people do not demand that the 
book be new or interesting, but only that it 
remind them of things to meditate on. The 
only reason they buy new books is, per 
haps, because of their very modern disin 
clination to read any book twice. Such a 
market, while steady, is a great temptation 
to careless writing. 

1 would suggest that too many (not all) of 
our Catholic authors are succumbing to the 
temptation to write carelessly and that they are 
being encouraged to do so, intentionally or un 
intentionally, by the publishers the book review 
ers in our magazines and newspapers, and by 
the general reading public. | am not speaking 
of grammatical carelessness. Most of the sub 
jects and predicates agree and the sentences can 
be diagrammed. But there is little or no imag 
ination or creativity in the content. I confess | 
do not know how book publishers work, but 
one does begin to wonder if they really care. 
Last year Father Edward Duff, the Jesuit edi 
tor of Social Order, had this to say to the as 


sembled convention of Religious Publishers 


The fact is that the lists of all the Cath 
olic publishing houses in this country do 
not in the course of a year contain a hand 
ful of books apposite for reviewing in So 
cial Order. Each year our national Catholic 
their conventions, 


organizations adjourn 


having taken positions on a whole series of 
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Che October, 1961, issue of CLW carried a partly condensed account of Miss Ruth Eisenhart’s 


Union Theological Seminary Library, New York City 


working paper on the cataloging of sa 


cred texts, particularly liturgical and Biblical literature. Her paper contains much food for thought 
and comment. She is eager to receive as much comment as possible. She has seen the comment 
presented below and doesn’t mind at all if her attention is called to possible misunderstandings or 
inaccuracies. Comments which are based on experience are particularly impressive for her. 


“As an Assistant Librarian at Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library of Harvard University 
I wrestled for two years with ALA rules in cata 
loging its rich collection of Byzantine liturgical 
books, which experience instilled in me a sound 
respect for the Vatican Library cataloging rules. 
Therefore, let me make three points in answer 


ing Miss Eisenhardt’s criticism of these rules. 


“First, justification for Vatican Library prac 
tice of entering ‘liturgical books of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church’ directly under their titles. The 
Vatican Library Norme per il Catalogo degli 
Stampati does not use the expression ‘( )rthodox 
Eastern Church’ but a more general term (lost 
in the English translation), namely, ‘Chiesa bi 
zantina. To demonstrate what difference it 
makes in practice, let us quote but one example, 
Fiol’s Krakow 1491 edition of Oktoechos. A de 
vout Russian Orthodox librarian professing the 
theory of the Third Rome and Moscow’s juris 
diction over Byzantine Rite Catholics in Poland, 
evidently will be inclined to place that title un 
der Orthodox Eastern Church, while a Polish 


like 


him. The Library of Congress will without any 


Uniate myself) will vigorously 


hesitation put the St. Petersburg reprint of 


‘the first Slavonian edition,’ as well as its Eng 
lish tranlation by Nicolas Orloff, under Ortho 


Now let 


dox Eastern Church. us ask: 
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opp* se 


Is the 


same book, no matter how carefully reprinted 
basically changed when published under the 
auspices of ‘the Most Holy Governing Synod of 
Russia’? What will happen to all entries for By 
zantine liturgical books if the unionistic efforts 
of John XXIII should succeed and the schism 
dividing the Mystical Body of Christ should 
cease? Shall our libraries even then perpetuate 
in their main entries the disastrous division be 
tween the Christian East and West? | 
with Miss Eisenhart that utilitarian practice of 


agree 


many denominational libraries of scattering the 
entries of their own ‘church’ in opposition to 
others gravely impares their contribution to the 
union catalogue exactly where it should be most 
valuable. Why then should we not dispose of de 
nominational entries for liturgical books alto 
gether and list liturgical books directly under 
their conventional titles as recommended by the 


Vatican Library cataloging rules? 


“Secondly, Miss Eisenhart’s objection against 
the Vatican Library's special treatment reserved 
‘for translations into Slavic languages’ also seems 
to be based on faulty rendition of the original 
phrase ‘tradotti in slavo’ as ‘translated into a 
Slavic language.’ ‘Slavo’ in this case evidently 
means not ‘a Slavic language’ but the Slavic 
better known as Church Slavic language, since 
it is a well-known fact that no other Slavic lan 
guage is recognized as a liturgical language be 
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sides the Latin in the Roman rite. The respec- Library of Congress, but still very far from arbi 
tive paragraph of the Vatican Library rules un- _ trarily ‘made-up Latin titles?’ Scanning through 
mistakably deals with ‘libri di rito romano’—books the titles enumerated by the Vatican Library 
of the Roman rite—while the other paragraph _ rules as ‘titoli principali,’ like Acoluthia, Antho 
dealing with the Byzantine rite admits possibil- logium, Archieraticum, Euchologium, Evangeli 
ity of liturgical books in vernacular languages arium, Hierodicanonium, Hirmologium, Horo 
like Rumanian. An advocate of the vernacular logium, etc., one is inclined to disregard the 
in Roman liturgy may contest advisability of — slight differences between ‘um’ and ‘on’ at the 
perpetuating limitation of so-called liturgical end of each title and see in them just a tradi 
languages, but it is rather hard to furnish a bit tional Latin transliteration of original Greek 
of evidence of Vatican inconsistency in uphold- titles. We may admit that the best would be 
ing its age-old tradition also in its library prac- the international transliteration, but what right 
do the American librarians have to object to the 


tice. 
“My third and last point concerns the Vati- traditional Latin transliteration if our own Con 
can Library’s allegedly ‘made-up titles’ for By-  gressional Library does not follow the interna 


zantine liturgical books, emphatically disap tional practice?” 
proved by Miss Eisenhart. May it be that those 


‘Latin titles’ are really not Latin but Greek titles Waciaw ZAjJACZKOWSKI 
transliterated in accepted traditional Latin way Catholic University of 
or ‘nella forma latinizzata’ which is probably America Library 

less perfect than transliteration adopted by the Washington, D.C. 


In the course of his comments Mr. Zajaczkowski calls attention to some faulty translations 
in the English version of the Vatican Library Norme. The editor of this column has made the 
same observation in other parts of the English edition in using it as a handy desk tool. In fact, 
while on p. 161 the phrase “Chiesa bizzantina” is somewhat unnecessarily translated, and then un 
fortunately into “Orthodox Eastern Church,” on the next page the expression “Rito ambrosiano,” 
which could easily and correctly have been rendered in English as “Ambrosian rite,” is left in Ital 
ian, and similarly with other names on that page. 

Incidentally, the form “Orthodox Eastern Church” is hardly the correct form in any case, 
even for a correct purpose. At the meeting of the American Theological Library Association in 
Washington in June, attended by this column’s editor, an Orthodox gentlemen voiced utter disap 
proval of LC’s form of name, “Orthodox Eastern Church.” It should be “Eastern Orthodox 
Church.” If someone wishes to check into this matter, he is invited to scan a list of such liturgical 
books, as in the LC printed catalog, where he can see for himself that on the title page of books 
it is always Eastern Orthodox Church, never Orthodox Eastern Church. 

[he latest issue of Ephemerides Liturgicae (Rome), v. 75, fase. 3, 1961, p. 223-236, contains 
an article entitled La Catalogazione dei Libri Liturgici.. The author is well acquainted with the 
various codes and published catalogs, French, Italian, ALA, Vatican, British Museum, Library of 
Congress, even Lynn and Kapsner, and has assembled and organized a storehouse of valuable in 
formation. He also illustrates a point about which Mr. Zajaczkowski made an observation, namely, 
that in the Latin rite the only other traditional liturgical language is “slavo ecclesiastico” or Church 
Slavic. Perhaps it would be desirable to have the complete article published in translation in 


CLW. 





an outstanding new Folkways release GREGORIAN CHANTS 


sung by The Edmundite Novices under the direction of Marie Pierik 


FR8954 Gregorian Chants, 1—12 inch, 331/3 rpm, long play record $5.95 
a Ee FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 121 W. 47th St., New York City 36 


loce! dealer or 
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Autobiography 


GLOW OF CANDLELIGHT: 
The Story of Patricia Murphy 


by Patricia Murphy 
Illus. 256 pp. November $3.95 


Health 


DEBBIE DRAKE’S EASY WAY TO A 
PERFECT FIGURE AND 
GLOWING HEALTH 


by Debbie Drake 
Illus. 224 pp. November $4.95 


History 


THE EPIC OF MAN 
by Editors of LIFE 
Illus. 308 pp. November $13.50* 
MIRROR OF WAR: 
The Washington Star 
Reports the Civil War 
Edited by John W. Stepp and I. William Hill 
Illus. 320 pp. November $12.50 
TRAGIC ISLAND: 
How Communism Came To Cuba 


by Irving P. Pflaum 
Illus. 192 pp. Ready $3.95 


Humor 
GRANDFATHER WAS A TROUT 
by John Bailey, illus. by George Wolfe 
128 pp. October $3.50 
Sports 
BEN MARTIN’S FLEXIBLE T OFFENSE 


by Ben Martin 
Illus. 224 pp. November $5.65 


ShOUILTS 


Sports 


CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 
WITH JACK GARDNER 
by Jack Gardner 

Illus. 224 pp. October $5.35 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
MODERN HANDGUNNING 
by Jeff Cooper and Editors of GUNS AND AMMO 

Illus. 192 pp. October $7.50 
SECRETS OF A PERFECT GOLF SWING 
by Phil Galvano 

Illus. 160 pp. October $3.95 
SKYDIVING: 
The Art and Science of 
Sport Parachuting 
by Bud Sellick 

Illus. 256 pp. Ready $5.95 

THE WINNING TOUCH IN GOLF: 
A Psychological Approach 


by Peter G. Cranford 
Illus. 224 pp. November $7.50 


Teena ge 


ALL ABOUT GIRLS 


by Jon Whitcomb 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $4.95 


THE COOL BOOK 


by Art Unger, illus. by Christiane Cassan 
160 pp. November $3.95 


Travel 


THE CALIFORNIA I LOVE 
by Leo Carrillo 

Illus. 288 pp. October $7.50 
THIS IS ALASKA 


by Harry Kursh 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $5.95 


*special pre-holiday offer, order by December 23, $11.50 


Order from Library Service Department, P. O. Box 500 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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Contributions to this section are solicited and 
edited by: 
SISTER MARY BERENICE, R.S.M. 
Mercy Hospital 
Buffalo, New York 





Bibliography Series No. 2 


PERSONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


prepared by: 
The Faculty of 
Catherine McAuley School of Practical Nursing 
Batavia, New York 


INTRODUCTION 

The life of Mother Catherine McAuley, 
Foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, and the one 
for whom the school of Practical Nursing has 
been named, contains one incident from which 
we can draw an analogy, for our bibliography. 
After planning for the completion of a residence 
for the training of poor girls, she discovered 
that she had, unwittingly, built a convent. In 
such manner the need for a religious community 
to do this particular work was brought home 
to her, and she set about with ecclesiastical ap 
proval to make this need a reality. 

We, too, in “building” our bibliography, 
found that we had been selecting such materials, 
and in the end, would assist us in meeting the 
particular need we ourselves felt, that of de 
veloping practical nursing students along the 
lines of spiritual growth and understanding 
which would make them, first of all persons of 
integrity and maturity, and secondly, safe prac 
titioners of nursing. 

Many areas usually covered in Personal and 
Vocational Relationships have not been touched 
in this bibliography. Personal growth, under- 
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standing of the needs of individuals,, and de 


velopment of effective communication _ skills 


hay e been C mphasized. 


BOOKS 

1953-1960 
BROWN, Francis J]. Sociology. Englewood 

Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1957. 

\ reference for instructors in preparing student 
nurses for a place on the health team and in 
the community. Nurse-doctor relationships, the 
function of the hospital in the community, per 
sonality and inter-personal relations, and the 
role of religion in the life of the individual are 


dev eloped. 


BURLING, Temple; LENTZ, Edith M., and 
WILSON, Robert N. The Give and Take 
in Hospitals. New York, G. P. 
Sons, 1956. 


\ source of background material for instructors. 


Putnam’s 


It is directed towards bringing a greater under 
standing of the hospital and its many ramifica 
tions to all the people who enter into providing 
care to the patients. Essentially a study in hu 
man relations within the hospital framework. 


CONWAY, Monsignor James D. What The) 
isk About Marriage. Chicago, Fides, 1955. 
Deals with the moral principles involved in 
courtship and marriage in question-answer form. 
The pungent wit of the author makes for in 
teresting presentation and is so carefully con 
trolled as not to destroy the realism of Chris 
tion discipline. Students and instructors will find 


it profitable. 


DAKIN, Florence, THOMPSON, Ella M., and 
LeBARON, Margaret. Simplified Nursing. 
6th ed. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1956. 

\n excellent textbook for practical nursing stu 

dents. Chapters dealing with vocational rela 

tionships, study habits, and behavior patterns 


are of special interest. 


DIETZ, Lena Dixon. Professional Adjustments 
II. Philadelphia, F. A. Davis, 1959. 


Reference for instructors in Practical Nursing. 


ESAU, Margaret C., FALLON, Barbara R., et 
al. Practical Nursing Today. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1957. 

WORLD 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


Designed primarily for practical nurse graduates 
and for instructors in practical nursing, the book 
is a valuable reference tool. Part One is of par 
ticular value because of its clear definition of 
the Personal and Vocational Responsibilities of 
the practical nurse and her role in the modern 
health team. 

New 


GILL, Helen Z. York, 


Macmillan, 
An excellent textbook for practical nursing stu 
dents. Part One deals with the role of the Prac 
tical Nurse, 
community, and the fundamentals of successful 


Basic Nursing. 


1955. 


her duties to herself and to the 


| 
living 


HAYES, Rev. Edward J., HAYES, Rev. Paul 
L., and KELLY, Dorothy E., R.N. Moral 
Handbook of Nursing. New York, Macmil 
lan, 1956. 

clearly with the ethical 


Deals effectively and 


problems confronted by nurses. The chapters 
on personal spiritual growth make this book a 


worthwhile possession for every nurse. 


\lan and RYAN, John. Marriage: 
Study. New 


KEENAN, 
1. Medical and Sacramental 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1955. 


Instructors who must necessarily assume the 
role of guidance counselors in a school of nurs- 
ing, will appreciate the practical help given in 
the varied aspects of marriage as developed by a 


priest and a doctor. 


LENNON, Sister Mary Isidore. Sociology and 
Social Problems in Nursing. St. Louis, C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1959. 


The author's deep appreciation of the nurse as 
a social force to the patient in time of sickness 
is evident. Because to her knowledge of nurses 
and nursing, she has presented the material in 
a way that will be of benefit to instructors and 
understandable to the average practical nursing 


students. 


Cotton 
Markus 


MONAHAN, Ethel C. The Ethel 
Course in Conversation. Chicago, 
( ampbell, 1958. 

Primarily designed as a series of 12 studio talks 

in the techniques of worthwhile conversation, 
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this work is available in loose-leaf edition. It 
will be helpful to instructors in planning for 
development of communication skills in stu 
dents and is written in such a way as to appeal 
to students. Vocabulary building, improvement 
of conversational voice, and acquiring a culti 
vated diction are stressed and appropriate exer- 


cises accompany each lesson. 


MORRISON, Luella J. Steppingstones to Pro- 
fessional Nursing: A Workbook. St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1960. 

Intended as a workbook for professional nurs 

ing students, it will be helpful to instructors in 

planning courses in Personal and Vocational 

Relationships. Of value to students will be the 

excellent chapters on personal standards, pa 

tient-nurse relationships, legal responsibilities, 
and the supplement on Social Graces and Spiri- 
tual Care of the Patient. 


PEARCE, Evelyn C. Nurse and Patient. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1953. 

\n ethical consideration of human relations, 

particularly in nurse-patient relationships, pre- 

sented in an interesting non-technical manner 

which will appeal to students. Of special worth 

is the area treating of human rights and the 


dignity of man. 


VON GAGERN, Baron Friedrich. The Mean- 
ing of Life and Marriage. Westminster, Mary- 
land, Newman Press, 1954. 

\ book which will be of value to instructors in 
counselling students. Can be given to students, 
particularly married students, for reference. Of 
special interest is the chapter on the origin of 
mental and spiritual disorders, which should 
contribute to a better understanding of human 
behavior on the part of the reader. 


PERIODICALS, PAMPLETS, AUDIO- 
VISUAL MATERIAL 
1953-1957 
BERTRANDE, Sister. “Today's Student, To- 
morrow’s Leader.” The Catholic Nurse, 5: 44- 
52, 66, 69, Dec. 1956. 
Reprint of an address given at the Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the Conference of Catholic 
Schools of Nursing. While it is intended pri- 
marily for professional students, it contains a 
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Why a paperback program for your school? 


Tad W. Guzie, $.J., Creighton Preparatory School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, sums up his case 
in the Catholic School Journal as follows: 





“The fact that large selections of books are available 
at very low cost, to all students in the class 

as well as the teacher, 

makes the paperback program one of the most 
valuable educational tools in existence today. 
But these are merely words. 

The only real proof for this statement is found 
in trying the program and seeing it in action.” 





Start your paperback program 
with READERS’ CHOICE... 


the approved catalog of 459 selected paper- 
bound books for grades 4 through 12... cov- 


Thousands of librarians and teachers are using 
the unique Readers’ Choice service to supple- 


ering a wide range of categories and reading 
levels . . . indexed, classified and annotated for 
school use... available from one convenient 
source at discount prices! 


ment school and class libraries . . . to stimulate 
wider leisure reading with bright, appealing 
paperbacks ... to order class sets of classics, 
reference books, required reading at lowcost. 


and 4 club plans to spark student reading! 


Used by more than 78,000 librarians and teachers 


Originals - Reprints 
0 
Outstanding Juveniles 


ARROW 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 4, 5,6 


An abundance of good books 
for middie-grade readers, 
chosen by educators and Ii- 
brarians, priced at 25¢ and 
35¢ each. 


Five times each year Arrow 
offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample illustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats. 
Pian includes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book's ability 
and interest level. 





Wide ed 


0 
Teen-age Reading 


TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 7, 8,9, 10 


Each year more than one 
million teen-agers read 
more books, better books 

. discover that reading 
is fun... through the Teen 
Age Book Ciub. 


TAB offers mature books for 
voracious readers and en- 
ticing choices for those re- 
luctant to read . . . in ail, 
196 titles each year, at 25¢ 
and 35¢, chosen by reading 
specialists for youth appeal 
and literary merit. Free 
dividends, helpful materials. 


Solid Reading Fare 
for 
Young Adults 


CAMPUS 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 10, 11, 12 


For senior high students — 
the reading favorites of 
young people, timeless 
classics and timely best- 
sellers from all major pub- 
lishers of paperbacks! 


Campus provides significant 
books to challenge college- 
bound students, enjoyable 
leisure reading for all young 
adults. Six offers per year... 
18 selections in each offer 
. most books cost 50¢ or 
less . . . dividend plan. 


New, Convenient Source 


0 
Science Paperbacks 


SCIENCE WORLD 
BOOK CLUB 


grades 7 through 12 


This unique club for junior 
and senior high school stu- 
dents offers selected lists 
of paperback books covering 
a broad range cf science 
subjects—all available from 
one dependable source. 


Six times during the school 
year, Science World Book 
Club offers an abundance of 
good books to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for inex- 
pensive science materials in 
the schools. 











For further information on any of these plans, 
together with the monograph, A Rennes Program of Wide 
By Brother Sulpicius, Flaget High School, Louisville, Ky., 


Reading, 
write: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES, Dept. SL, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
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challenge for all who direct students and for 
the students themselves; to develop to the full 
emotional, social, and mental 


est that moral, 


maturity which is so necessary wherever inter 
personal relationships come into play, and where 
do they not? The dynamic personality of the 
speaker so evident in the actual delivery of the 
address, has not been lost in the writing. The 
message is still as forceful. It should be read by 


all instructors of nursing students. 


BRILL, Norman Q. “The Importance of Un 
derstanding Yourself.” American Journal of 
Nursing, 57: 1325-26, Oct. 1957. 


Stresses Importance of a realistic understanding 


g 
of one’s own human frailties as an aid to a 
better understanding of those of others, par 


ticularly patients. Written in a forthright, in 
teresting style, its me ssage will be understood by 


students. 


CLARKS, Mildred. “Nurses Are Public Rela 


tlons Builders.” \merican Journal of Nurs 


> 


ing, 53: 703-705, June 1953. 
Outlines the role of the nurses in public rela 


tions in a hospital setting. 


Jarbara, FEDEROFF, Catherine, et 
Skillful Is Our 


Journal of Nursing, 55 


FAWKES, 
al. “How 
\merican 
\pril 1955. 

\ study 


tions between nurses and patients. Of particular 


Communication.” 
448-50, 
40 conversa 


based on the content of 


value to instructors and students are the sug 
gestions given for developing communication 


skills while giving patient care. 


JOHNSON, Vernon C. It Pays to Be Nice to 
People: a pamphlet. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1954. 

Contains practical help and counsel on how to 

win the success and enjoyment that comes from 

pleasant relations with co-workers. Suitable for 


instructors and students. 


LABACH, Dr. Goldie Ruth. “How Can Stu 
dents Budget Their Time for Study?” Nurs 
ing Outlook, 5: 668, Nov. 1957. 

Suggestions to instructors for assisting students 

to utilize their time more effectively for study, 

recreation, and other activities. 


1961 


NOVEMBER, 


LORD, Rev. Daniel A. All the Time in the 
World: A Galahad Booklet. St. 


charistic Crusade, 1953. 


Louis, Eu 


\n all important topic, good use of time, is the 
theme of this booklet. Written in Father Lord’s 
inimitable fashion, it is especially appealing 
to students, and gives many worthwhile prac 
tices for conserving time and using it to best 


advantage. 


“A Declaration of Human 
704, Dec. 


OLIVA, Anthony T. 
Relations.” Nursing Outlook, 5: 
1957. 

\ short article into which has been condensed 

many reasons why group interactions are not 


human relations. 


and Grow 
520-21, 


ROBERTS, Dorothy I. “Working 
ing Together.” Nursing Outlook, 1: 
Sept. 1953. 

Basic principles of human relationships are out 

lined and applied to working with others. 


STEVENS, 
selves.” American Journal of Nursing, 57: 
1022-23, Aug. 1957. 


Leonard F. “Understanding Our 


Points out the necessity of understanding one 


self in order to understand the behavior of 


others. 


The Patient Is a Person. A Coronet Instruction 


al Film. Chicago, Smart Family Foundation. 
\ recent film available at nominal cost. Excel 
lent photography, interesting presentation. Ef 
fectively portrays the importance of good nurse 
patient relationships in overcoming patient's 
fear of hospitalization. Because the roles of 
volunteers, admission ofhcer and other person 
nel, in good public relations, are also depicted, 
this makes a fine instructional film for all who 


contribute to patient care. 





WANTED 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Faculty rank 


and status: 35 hr wk: summers free: chal 
lenging position. Write—Library, St. Fran 


cis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. 
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Now available in English 
Volume IV of 


HENRI DANIEL-ROPS’ 
THE ten-volume masterwork 


7 
| 


“ pROTESTANT THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


‘. REFORMATION 
The 


Protestant 
Reformation 


translated by AUDREY BUTLER 








H. DANIEL-ROPS 














A masterfully lucid and graphic picture of the chaotic period from 1350 to 
1564 — the time of the split of the Papacy between Avignon and Rome, the 
flowering of the Renaissance, the emergence of Luther and Calvin and the 
breakaway of England and the other Protestant countries. Maps, chronology, 
index. $10.00 


Previously issued 

i: THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES AND MARTYRS. From the Ascension to the eve of 
the Barbarian invasions 

ii: THE CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES. From St. Augustine to Gregory VII 


iit: CATHEDRAL AND CRUSADE. Studies of the Medieval Church, 1050-1350 
Each Volume, $10.00 





THE STORY OF JOY TO MY YOUTH 

FATHER DOMINIQUE PIRE A Religious Guide for Catholic Youth, 

As told to Hugues Vehenne; with Instructions for Altar Servers 

translated by John L. Skeffington by Reverend Harold A. Buetow 
The first-person story of an extra- A priést-educator’s inspiring work 
ordinary priest and a great humani- on religion for Catholic youth and 
tarian, who won the Nobel Peace those who guide them. Complete 
Prize in 1958 for his work among instructions for altar servers, with 
the helpless and rootless of Europe. both Latin and English responses. 
20 photographs, map. $4.50 Illustrated. $3.50 





if E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
Nig 300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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HINDMAN 


By JANI 
Holy Family College 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


RANAAARAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAER AA AA RAAT AAO 
OOOO enn 


CLASSIFICATION 
OF THE LIBRARY 


Classification of the books in the library 
means nothing more or less than the orderly 
arrangement of the material housed in that par 
ticular library so that it be available for the use 
of the patrons. The smaller the library, the more 
important it is that everyone, not just the li 
brarian, be able to locate information. 

Time and time again, a parish librarian has 
remarked to this editor that her library was so 
small that she could put her hands on all the 
books immediately. There was no need for clas 
sification of books except by the system she had 
invented, The key 


brary may be in the singular pronoun. No li 


to the smallness of the li 


brary belongs to any one person and should not 
depend upon the whim of her arrangement. 
Will her successor want to use the same system 
or will she feel impelled to rearrange the books 
according to her ideas? When a standard system 
of classification is used, assistants less familiar 
with the collection can take turns in the parish 
library, making it a cooperative project. 

[he library patron must also be considered. 
In a one person library it is difficult to separate 


Many 


times the reader is looking for something that 


a library patron from a social caller. 


he does not wish to discuss with another. It 
is possible that a patron might hesitate to take 
out a book such as Achieving Peace of Heart 
by Rev. Narciso Irala because he fears a com- 
ment on his need for it. He would prefer that 
the librarian be as indifferent to his selection 
of books as is the clerk in the super market to 
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his basket of groceries. A great deal of the suc 
cess of the parish library depends on the happy 
balance between friendliness and non-interfer 
ence. 

where to lo 


So that the reader may know 


cate the books he desires an orderly arrange 
ment according to a set scheme. No one can 
see into the librarian’s mind for the arrange- 


ment that she thought to be logical. 


There are several schemes that are used by 
libraries throughout the world. The one which 
is best suited to the parish and public library 
is the Dewey Decimal Classification. It is a 
simple logical arrangement of books in classes 
by subject using ten digits for the main classes 
and sub-dividing each into ten more until the 
librarian arrives at the particular subject de 
sired. Small libraries do not use many of the 
subdivisions. Large libraries go into greater de 
tail. This system allows for expansion as the 
library grows. A workable condensation of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification can be found in 
\ppendix A of the Parish Library Handbook 
which can be purchased from the Catholic Li 
brary Association, Villanova, Pennsylvania, for 


$1.00. 


For some reason, some parish librarians shun 
this system as being too difhcult. It is a mystery 
how a woman who can put a gusset in a dress 
and who understands the most intricate recipe 
for a cheese souffle, can bogle at such an easy 
way of arranging books. Her husband who fol 
lows faithfully the instructions for setting up 
his IBM machines, thinks that he and his wife 
have invented a short cut in library work, never 
realizing the pitfalls ahead. 

Parish librarians should consider seriously the 
advisability of arranging parish libraries to con 
form to the standard of library classification. In 
a very short time both librarians and patrons 
will see the value of knowing exactly the proper 
place to look for books. 

The following is a brief outline of the Re 
ligion Section of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion adapted for Catholic Libraries: 


200 RELIGION 

220 Bible 

230 Theology God 

232 Jesus Christ 

233 Mary, Blessed Virgin 
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THE 
CITY OF GOD 
AS 
LITERATURE: 
A NEW 
ANALYSIS 





The Second Published Vol- 
ume in the SAINT AUGUS- 
TINE LECTURE SERIES 
Sponsored by Villanova 
University. 


John O'Meara, Professor of 
Classical Studies, University of 
Dublin, approaches Augustine’s 
classic volume from the literary 
point of view and interprets it 
as ‘‘a vision of man’s destiny 
springing from Augustine’s re- 
flection upon his own life and 
conversion.” 


O'Meara further examines the 
philosophies that influenced Au- 
gustine, points out Augustine's 
concern in this work for justif,- 
ing the Christian prohibition of 
polytheism, and shows how the 
City of God reflects the growing 
confidence of a Church that was 
witnessing great conversions. 
John O'Meara is the author of 
one earlier volume entitled The 
Young Augustine. 


CHARTER OF 
CHRISTENDOM 
The Significance of the City of God 


$2.50 at your bookstore, or write 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 





235 Saints 

239 Apologetics 

240 Devotional works Spiritual readings 
248 Praver 

262 Church organization Encyclicals 

264 Public worship 

265 Sacraments Mass 

266 Missions 

267 Catholic Action Religious Associations 


270 Church History 


Since most parish books will fall into the above 
group, it is well to place such books as religious 
poetry under Poetry in the 800 group and thus 


keep this section from being overcrowded. 





industrialist Presents 35,000th Book 


Dr. Thomas Edward Hanley, a_ Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, industrialist, has recently pre 
sented his 35,000th book to Friedsam Memorial 
Library of St. Bonaventure University. The 
benefactions of this modern Medici span more 
than two decades, 

His milestone gift was a richly illustrated, 
folio-size volume, The Vatican. It contains many 
striking double-page illustrations reproducing 
the masterpieces of Botticelli, Michaelangelo 
and Raphael. 

Father Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., librarian 
at the Franciscan University, stated that in ad 
dition to his book benefactions, Dr. Hanley 
has also donated over 100 original paintings, 
etchings, lithographs and charcoals by 19th Cen 
tury and contemporary artists. 

He has also made substantial literary gifts to 
the University of Arizona, located in Tucson, 
to the Carnegie Public Library as well as to St. 


Bernard School libraries in his native Bradford. 





22nd Annual Catholic Book Week 
February 18-24, 1962 


Roots of Freedom: Faith 
and Knowledge 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 
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BY SISTER M. CLAUDIA, LH.M. 


Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SOOO eaters 


A Webster Third Edition 

G. & C. Merriam Company have announced 
a completely new unabridged dictionary, Web 
Third New 
$47.50, ten cent 
[his revision, the first complete one since 1934, 
includes 100,000 new 
never before included in the unabridged Web 


ster’s International Dictionary 


per discount to libraries 


words or new meanings 
ster. It is the result of the work of more than 
100 editorial specialists working with hundreds 
of leading authorities in all areas of knowledge. 
The dictionary covers the extensive develop 
ments in the scientific and literary vocabularies 
and the great area of general terms that has ac- 
companied “the rush to suburbia, the super 
highway, little league IV, 
backyard cookout.” Definitions are supplemented 


baseball, and the 
by 3000 black and white illustrations and some 
20 plates. Prices range from $47.50 up depend 


ing on binding and paper. 


Atlases 

The Life Pictorial Atlas of the World, pro 
duced by the editors of Life and Rand McNally, 
and published by Time, Inc., is a comprehen 
sive 600-page volume including many views of 
the earth as if seen from outer space, more than 
100 color photographs, and numerous terrain 
and political maps. The numerous charts, dia 
grams, illustrations and well written text aim 
to illustrate how the land has helped to shape 
man’s life. This is a volume to enjoy for many 
a leisure hour as well as a reference to help 


solve many a problem. 
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Bibliography 
The Centre 


Largo Toniolo, 22, 


d'Etudes Saint-Louis-de-France 


tome) is doing a valuable 
service to the bibliography of religion by the 
annual publication of the Repertoire General 
de Sciences Religiouses (Paris: Editions Alsatia 
Colmar, 1961 


lications for the year 1955 and follows the pat 


[his latest volume covers pub 


tern of the previous issues by classifying the 
references under 11 broad headings. The de 
tailed subject index and complete alphabetical 
list of authors included add much to the value 
of the bibliography. Many references in periodi 
cals are included and the 15-page list of ab 
breviations of periodicals referred to is in itself 
a valuable index to journals in the field. The 
1955 volume lists 14,425 items. 


Biography 

The Dictionary of Catholic Biography by 
John J. Delaney and James Edward Tobin, an 
nounced last spring, will be published in De 
cember of this vear. Besides having more Catho 
lic biographical material (excluding living peo 
ple) than can be found in any other one source, 
the reference includes charts of popes, emperors, 
and kings and a helpful list of patron saints. 
The book is being offered by the Thomas More 
Book Shop at a pre-publication price of $13.20 

thumb-indexed, $14.36 
volume will sell for $18.50. 
be the January selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. 

The 1961-1962 
Who's Who is a silver jubilee edition (Europa 
Publications, 18 Bedford Sq., London W C.1, 
$22.00). For libraries that cannot afford an an 
nual Hvem er Hvem, a Chi e, Who's 
Who as well as Who's Who in America, this 


volume is a wise purchase. 


\fter publication the 
The Dictionary will 


issue of the International 


and a 


World Affairs 

The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1961-1962 (St. 
Martin's Press, $9.50 
tial reference for libraries large and small. It is 
H. Steinberg, 


continues to be an essen 


reassuring to know that Dr. S. 
Fellow of the Roval Historical Society, is still] 
the able editor of the volume. This latest issue 


includes information on international and re 
gional organizations from the United Nations 
to the Arab League, the new constitution of 


Czechoslovakia, maps illustrating the best uses 
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of the world’s water resources, and a table of 
organization of the Kennedy administration. In 
few other one-volume works does one get so 
much for so little. 

The Annual Register of World Events, edited 
by Ivison MacAdam (Longmans, Green & Co., 
$20.00) and now in its 202nd year of publica 
tion, gives as always an excellent overview of 
the year 1960. This year’s issue, to mark the 
conclusion of World Refugee Year, contains a 
review of the assistance given to refugees since 
the Second World War. The article points out 
that Refugee Year achieved far more than had 
been thought possible and that the last report 
indicated the hope that it would be practicable 
to close most of the camps in Austria in 1961 
and all camps in Europe by the end of 1962. 
An accurate and lengthy sketch of Cardinal 
Stepinac is included in the obituary. 


Children’s Books 

The 10th edition of the Children’s Catalog 
CH. H. Wilson Co., $12.00) will be a wel 
come addition for any library. As an aid for 
purchasing, cataloging, selecting, and weeding 
as well as for reference it has not been sur 
passed. This latest edition includes 3,310 en 
tries of which 731 are starred and 370 double 
starred. Analytical entries have now passed the 
10,000 mark. 

With its September 15 issue, Junior Li 
braries became School Library Journal. The 
editors do not plan on any change in editorial 
content but state that the change in title re 
flects the wide response that has been given the 
journal by school libraries. The magazine will, 
however, continue to serve librarians working 
in public libraries as well as school librarians. 

The Contents of the Basket, and other Papers 
on Children’s Books and Reading, edited by 
Frances Lander Spain (New York Public Li 
brary, 1960, $1.50) is a stimulating collection. 
Elizabeth Nesbitt’s “Book Selection for Chil 
dren, Its Perplexities and Pleasures,” points out 
effectively that “book selection for children 
should involve genuinely creative and valid lit 
erary criticism,” rather than the easy acceptance 
of mediocre standards. 


Papal Teaching 
The July 15, 1961 issue of Acta Apostolicae 
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Sedis v.53) 


to the Latin text of Mater et Magistra, Pope 


is a 64-page issue devoted entirely 


John’s encyclical commemorating the 70th an 
niversary of the publication of Rerum Novarum. 
Ihe encyclical has received much attention in 
the secular press and many commentaries are 
being written on it. Copies of the translations 
of the encyclical should be checked carefully to 
make certain that text is complete. In the 
NCWC translation radioed from Rome the sec 
tions on Price Protection, Farm Income, and 
Farming Enterprises were inadvertently omitted 
through the turning of an extra page while the 
transmitter was radioing the text, 

[he Church and Social Justice, by Father 
Jacques Perrin, S.J., and Jean-Yves Calvez, S.J. 
Burns, Oates, 42s) is one of the best textbooks 
of Catholic social principles to appear in Eng 
lish. The translation by J. R. Kirwan, tutor in 
economics of the English Catholic Workers’ 
College, is ably done. 


Lay Apostolate 

With the current emphasis on Papal Volun 
teers for Latin America it is helpful to have a 
volume which recalls the sound basis on which 
the lay apostolate rests. Catholic Action and the 
Laity, by the Spanish Dominican Father Arturo 
\lonso, translated by Cornelius J. Crowley (St. 
Herder, $4.50 
for the lay apostolate and outlines the obliga 


Louis: gives the doctrinal basis 
tions of the laity in this regard. The last section 
of the book examines the juridical character of 
Catholic Action. Many papal documents are 
quoted and referred to and much valuable in 
formation is to be found in the 56-page section 
of Notes, but it is unfortunate that an Index was 


not included in the book. 


Liturgy 
The revised and enlarged edition of Notes on 
Some Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, by Msgr. 
!. Lane (Newman Bookshop, $3.50) brings the 
material up to date in conformity with recent 
decrees, particularly the decrees Cum Nostra, 
simplifying the rubrics of the Calendar, and 
Maxima Redemptionis mysteria, reforming the 
rites of Holy Week. A separate section, includ 
ing many helpful charts, describes in detail the 
changes for the pontifical ceremonies of Holy 

Week. 
THE CATHOLK 


LIBRARY WORLD 


The Wonders of Our Faith, by John Leonard, 
S.J. (Newman $3.50) is a 
from the fourth French edition of Richesse du 
chretien by Pere Gaston Salet, S.J. The 
into several 


Press, translation 
dogme 


book has already been translated 


other languages including Chinese and Arabic. 
Published shortly after the second World War, 
the author aims to show that “the loftiest truths 
and the deepest mysteries of Faith are a source 


of life and light for all Christians.” 


The Dignity of Science 
The fall issue of The 
October, 1961) honors the Very Reverend Wil 
liam Humbert Kane, O.P., 
bertus Magnus Lyceum at River Forest, Illinois. 
[he issue, entitled “The Dignity of 
covers scientific methodology, history of the phi 


April-July 


Thomist 
founder of the Al 
Science,” 
and special problems and 


losophy of science, 
social aspects of the field. 


Russian Scientific Literature 

University of Detroit 

Union List of Serials 
Translations) in Detroit Area Li 

This has now been supplemented by 


Earlier this vear the 


Library published A 
Russian 
braries. 
Notes on Searching Russian Scientific Litera 
ture in Translation by Harry La Plante, former 
ly reference librarian at the University and now 
philosophy at Marygrove 
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full-time instructor 
College. CUniversity of Detroit Library, 
Reference Shelf 

Britain in the Sixties, edited by Robert Theo 
Shell 


be published by The 


bald is the latest issue of the Reference 


vol. 44, no. 2, $2.50) to 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


have 


The book shows how 


old and new forces worked together 
throughout the postwar years to produce a new 
form of society in Britain. The articles cover 
the postwar pressures, contemporary issues, Brit 
ain’s relation to Europe and the Commonwealth, 
nuclear power, and the East West conflict. The 
bibliography includes many references to the 
British Information Services publications, most 


of which are free to libraries on request. 


Supreme Court 
I'he Supreme Court, edited by Leon I. Salo 
mon (H. W. Wilson, $2.50, The Reference 
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Now in Quality Paperback Editions 
at Reasonable Prices 


Catholic Church = 


nversion 
0 ONE 





This “thoughtful evalua- 
tion of American Ca- 
tholicism vis-a-vis the 
modern intellectual 
world deserves wide 
reading and serious ap- 
praisal.”—America $1.25 


om 
ory OF THY PEC OPLE 


THE © 





The famous author, poet, 
playwright, essayist, and 
convert to Catholicism 
discusses with under- 
standing and keen in- 
sight what the Church 
is, and the obstacles to 
be overcome by the un- 
believer before true con- 
version may take place. 

$ .95 





The spiritual autobiogra- 
phy of a Jewish psychi- 
atrist who became a 
Catholic monk. “‘De- 
lightfully and lucidly 
written it is outstand- 
ingly logical in its rea- 
soning ...a fascinating 
book to read.”—Thought 

$1.10 


At your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 











no. 1) contains 33 articles about 


Shelf, vol. 33, 
the United States Supreme Court grouped un 
der several general headings of which one is 
“The Court and Segregation.” America, Com 
monweal, and the Notre Dame Lawyer are well 
represented in the list of periodical references 

An original Meridian paperback attempts to 
present a clear view of the role of the Supreme 
Court in our changing society. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, by Paul A. Freund, 
Carl M. Loeb, Professor of Law at Harvard 
World Publishing Co., $1.35 
ly the business and function of the Court in 


describes clear 


American life. A good list of Selected Readings 


is appended. 


European Contributons 

The October 13 issue of The Times Literar) 
Supplement (London) is a special number on 
“European Exchanges.” The articles point up 
the contribution that the literatures of individu 
al European nations are making to the Euro 
pean picture and include an American estimate 
of Europe’s present contribution to the United 
States. 


Elizabethan Drama 

Barnes & Noble continues to issue helpful 
reprints of scholarly titles unavailable to li 
braries recently established. The Globe Play 
house, by John Cranford Adams, originally pub 
lished by the Harvard University Press in 1942, 
has just been issued under the Barnes imprint 
in a second edition ($8.50). This re-issue in 
cludes a revision of the opening section deal 
ing with early maps and views; corrections of 
a few errors in text; new photographs of models 
based on the author's conclusions; and an analy- 
sis of the original staging of King Lear to illus 
trate Elizabethan theatrical techniques. 


College Outlines 

English Composition, by Charles H. Vivian 
and Bernetta M. Jackson, covers the fundamen 
tal principles of effective writing and is keyed 
to standard textbooks (Barnes & Noble, $2.50 
The list of “Reference Books and Indexes” is a 
good annotated list of essential references in all 
fields. Unfortunately the Catholic Periodical In 
dex is not included in the list of general or 


special indexes. 
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City Maps 
\ new World 


Book Encyclopedia. The next time you are plan 
look up the 


use has been found for the 
ning on attending a conference 
conference city for a preview of the downtown 
section with points of interest identified. The 
1961 edition of the Encyclopedia includes cleat 


ly marked maps for all major cities. 


Paperbacks 
The Paperbound Book Guide for Colleges 
R. R. Bowker 


through the cooperation of the pub 


is available free to college pro 
fessors 
lishers whose books are listed. It has just been 
60,000 


throughout the country. This list is, of course, 


distributed to over faculty members 
only a selection from the 11,500 available titles 
listed in the complete guide, Paperbound Books 
in Print, which is available at a subscription 
price of $6.00 for the four seasonal revisions. 
Not all librarians know that paperback pub 
lishers frequently have preprints of their at 
tractive book covers which can be obtained for 
bulletin The Signets’ Elsie 
Venner and Mentor’s The Civil War, by Harry 


Hansen, would do much to stimulate reading of 


boards. covers of 


these titles. 

Father Walter J. Ong’s Frontiers in American 
Catholicism is one of the first titles to be issued 
in Macmillan’s new paperback series ($1.25 
Vlark Frank John 
Greenleaf Whittier, by John B. Pickard, are the 
latest titles in Barnes & Noble’s American Au 
$1.25 each 


Twain, by Baldanza, and 


thors and Critics Series 


Periodical Notes 
The Way, a Jesuit quarterly (31 
London W.1, 30s 


practical responsibilities as a Christian with the 


St., 


sets before the reader his 


Farm 


main objective of forming contemplatives in 
action. First issued in January, 1961, the roster 
Che sec 


of contributors is an impressive one. 


tion on “Recommended Reading” should be 


helpful for evaluating books in this area. 





For Information Concerning Member- 
ship in the Catholic Library Association 
write to: 
Catholic Library Association 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
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Adult Librarian 


Grand Concourse Branch 


Young 
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The New York Public Library 
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\CHESON, Dean. Sketches From Life. 206p. 
Index. 61-9701. Harper. $4.00. 
\ master of the thumb nail sketch, Mr. Acheson 
presents many personalities he has known in 
public life with an intimacy and sense of humor 
that should delight his readers. Vishinsky, Eden, 
Churchill, Marshall, 
famed men are seen through an intelligent and 
witty The the the 
Berlin Blockade, Marshall plan and innumera 


\denauer and many other 


eve. great events of time 


ble others, are discussed only to enhance the 
personality of the person involved. 

Mr. Acheson's belief that “the best diplo 
matic 
good faith and open dealing 
is proved in these sketches. 


method is confidence inspired by 
perhaps by 
affection also . 

His conversational style lends a_ personal 
touch, and, in sketching others, he reveals a 


fascinating portrait of himself. 


Jane Bora 
Madison Public Library 


Madison, Wisconsin 


CARSON, John F. Hotshot. 192p. 61-11322. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $2.95. 


Teenage boys may remember this author be 
cause of his previous successful sports story. In 
my opinion Hotshot has good basketball action, 
but the plot is not so good as his The Twenty 
Third Street Crusaders. 

Dave York, from the other side of the tracks, 
is the “hotshot” in the basketball scene at Ham 
ilton High. Misguided by a coach who danger 


ously overvalues athletics, he believes a sports 
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scholarship will come automatically — regardless 
of his academic record. In this sports minded 
town, an instructor is almost fired because he 
had the courage to stand up to Dave. 

All turns out for the best, and our young hero 
learns that basketball is only one part of life. 
[his is a point well made, not preached, but 
neatly sewed in Hotshot. 

Recommended particularly for the eighth and 


ninth grade boys. 


LMW 


CAVANNA, Betty. A Touch of Magic. 1961. 

Westminster. $2.95. 

Philadelphia in Revolutionary days comes alive 
in this story of Hannah Trent. She is a quiet 
young Quaker seamstress, whose best friend is 
Nancy Shippen, the gay and vivacious daughter 
of a wealthy family. While Hannah receives 
carefree letters from Nancy in boarding school 
and yearns to join in the fun and frivolity of 
the social life in Philadelphia, she is neverthe 
less shocked by her unconcern for the American 
cause. Unlike Nancy, the ravages of war are 
not hidden from Hannah's eyes, and she has 
an exciting role to play in the war. 

Peggy and Nancy Shippen, the ofhcers who 
courted them, and the men they married, were 
real people. Hannah and her immediate family 
are fictional, but seem very real. 

Betty Cavanna has produced another lively 
and romantic story for the junior high school 


girls. 
Jane BorHaM 
Madison Public Library 
Madison, Wisconsin 
DALY, Maureen. Sixteen and Other Stories. 


157p. 61-10359. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


Through her books Maureen Daly has shown 
that she has not lost touch with teenagers, Her 
Scholastic prize winning story of many years 
ago gives the title to this collection of Sixteen 
and eight other stories. There is a chapter from 
Seventeenth Summer, several accounts of high 
moments in girls’ lives, and a few stories set in 
Spain. In almost every situation the reader can 
find a trace of herself. 

All of the stories are deft, easy reading, and 
will appeal because of the author’s name and 
the content of the book. 











New Fall Titles 


OF ee Or Or ee re 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
ETIQUETTE 


by Kay Toy Fenner 


At last—an excellent guide defining and 
explaining correct social behavior on 
such occasions as weddings, christen- 
ings, ordinations, and funerals. Kay Fen- 
ner discusses in detail the social aspects 
of these ceremonies and, in addition, 
gives thorough coverage to Catholic 
home life, raising a family, the duties 
of a parishioner, and guidance for teen- 
agers. A selection of The Thomas More 
Book Club. $5.95 


EUGENIUS IV, POPE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNION 


by Joseph Gill, S.J. 


With this volume begins a new series, 
The Popes Through History. The en- 
tire series, which will consist of biogra- 
phies of popes who reigned in times of 
particular crisis for the Church, is edited 
by Dr. Raymond H. Schmandt. Father 
Gill, of the Pontifical Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies in Rome, presents here a 
popular biography of a great fourteenth 
century Roman pontiff. $3.75 


| BELONG WHERE I'M 
NEEDED 


by Elizabeth Reid 


A member of The Grail and a pioneer 
in the lay mission movement paints a 
vivid picture of the work being done 
today by young lay people—Americans, 
Europeans, Australians—in Africa and 
Asia. Introduction by Lydwine van Kers- 
bergen. Foreword by Richard Cardinal 
Cushing. I/lustrated. Soon. $4.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Recommended for all high school girls. 
LMW 
FENNER, Phyllis. Over There, Stories of 

World War I. 191p. 61-11218. Morrow. $3.00. 
Phyllis Fenner has incorporated ten short stories 
under the titlke Over There, Stories of World 
War I, for what appears to be a satisfactory ad 
dition to a high school collection. The authors 
whose works are featured here are all masters 
of fine style and plot as well as masters of hu 
man interest. Among these distinguished authors 
are Alexander Woolcott, Albert Payson Ter 
hune, and John Buchan. 

\ teenage reading audience leans heavily to 
ward stories in which the experience portrayed 
is liable to be out of their reach. In this, Miss 
Fenner’s collection again fulfills a need. 

Perhaps the most poignant statement in the 
book is one by Phyllis Fenner herself, “They 
were sent off with slogans and songs, because 
this was a war ‘to make the world safe for de 
mocracy’ and the war to end war. It did not 
do what was hoped for, but it did bring us close: 
to the rest of the world and its problems for 

%» 
ever. 
Sister Marte Pius, S.S.]. 
St. James School 
Ferndale, Michigan 


GLADD, Arthur A. Galleys East. Illus. by Leon 
ard Vosburgh. 270p. 61-5514. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50. 

[his sea adventure reaches its climax when the 

daring young Dion Valienti escapes from the 

Turks and swims miles to deliver a warning 

message to Don Juan, just before the battle of 

I epanto. 

It is an absorbing story, though most incredi 
ble. Dion is the apprentice sponge diver who 
manages to dive deeper than the prosessionals, 
and brings up the lost anchor of a Venetian 
man-of-war, When performing this service, he 
meets the illustrious Miguel de Cervantes. Dion 
also locates and recovers the Jewels of Barba 
rossa, is shipwrecked, captured by the Turks, 
escapes, and (with the slave iron still on his 
ankle) he swims to safety and then to Don 
Juan. 

[his is an adventure packed story for the 
younger teen-age boy. 


LMW 
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HOPKINS, Joseph G. E. Patriot's Progress. 
245p. 61-12330. Scribner. $3.95. 

Patriot's Progress, despite its inflammatory the 

sis, is a short, disciplined Revolutionary War 

novel, depicting the bitterness of mind suffered 

b» both sides. 

Dr. John Frayne, the town’s dedicated young 
physician is the hero of the simple village peo 
ple until he decides that he must choose “middle 
of the road” politics. He finds himself suspected 
by both sides in the struggle for power. He 
also discovers that he has been betrayed by the 
woman he loves, whose life he has saved, and 
whose material escape he has engineered. 

Characterization in Patriot's Progress, how 
ever, seems far more significant than the plot 
itself. Dr, Frayne’s tavern-keeper mother, and 
his gay brother, Richard, frequently cross ver 
bal swords with him, yet there exists between 
them a strong family tie. 

The novel should have a strong appeal for 
the high school student who is looking for 
“that something different” in a novel. Here is 
one love story in which the hero is left stand 
ing on “Hancock's Wharf, looking out to the 
south and east where the sun glittered on the 
towering clouds of sail.” His love had fled, leav 
ing him with his newly gained love of country. 
\nd somehow the reader comes to understand 
in this rather oblique manner that he is not 


really disappointed after all. 


Sister Marie Pius, S.S.]. 
St. James School 
Ferndale, Michigan 


MATHIS, Marcian J., O.F.M., and MEYER, 
Nicholas, O.F.M. Pastoral Companion: Hand 
book of Canon Law. 474p. 61-1199. Francis 
can Herald Press, Chicago, Illinois. $4.00. 

[he purpose of this book, as stated in the fore 

word, is to treat in a “concise way those subjects 

of Canon Law that easily escape the memory 
and cause doubts and perplexities in the sacred 
ministry.” Hence, while primarily a book for 
priests, it can be of use in the library as a refer 
ence book and handy tool for the teacher of Re 
ligion. Part I covers the general principles of 
jurisdiction, dispensations, and Catholics of the 

Oriental Rites. The other parts cover the sacra 

ments in general, church furnishings, pre-cen 

sorship and prohibition of books. Its handy for- 
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mat and good index help to make it a worth 


while addition to the Religion section. 


Sister Mary Hucu 
Mercy High School 
Riverhead, New York 


RASWAN,, Karl. Drinkers of the Wind. 160p. 
61-13681. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.50. 


This is the story of a man who always loved 
horses. At five, Carl, who was born in Austria, 
was taught to ride bareback, to ride for miles 
with folded arms, to jump while his thumbs 
were in his belt. As he grew up and studied 
the classics, he became fascinated by the horses 
of the Greeks and wanted to find these ancient 
animals alive. After finishing his studies he 
worked in Egypt, hoping in this way to find an 
opportunity to seek the Arabian horses which 
were the prototypes for those of the Parthenon 
frieze. 

This book is a selection of adventures which 
the 


desert Shieks, and especially of the wondrous 


form a connected account of life among 
horses, Ghazal, Wudiyeh, and their foal Nijm. 
It is a beautifully written, sensitively told story 
for anyone of any age who loves horses and 
enjoys vivid accounts of desert life. It will be 
of particular interest to such a reader who has 
a knowledge of ancient Greece. 

Based on a longer book published in 1942, 
this edition for younger readers is neither writ 
ten down nor watered down. It has all the 
original’s fire and desert violence. 

Recommended recreational reading for eighth 
grade through high school. 


LMW 


RUARK, Robert. The Old Man’s Boy Grows 
Older. 302p. 61-7632. Holt. $4.95. 


The homely philosophy of the “Old Man” is 
brought home in situations from a job on a 
North Atlantic freighter to a safari in darkest 
\frica. In. a sense, the “Boy” becomes the 
“Old Man” in this sequel to The Old Man and 
the Boy, the “Old Man’s” 
maxims backed up by the “Boy's” experiences 
all over the world. No matter if the “Boy” is 
fishing in Africa or hunting quail in the Caro- 


and hands down 


linas, the situation always recalls a story when 
the “Old Man” and he were together. Some of 


(Continued on Page 196 
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WANTED! SPACE-SHIP SERVICE! To 
get news into this column while it is NEWS! 
That means announcements well in advance of 
the event and immediate follow-ups from ALI 
Units, automatic typewriters, speedy transmis 
sion to Central Office, and publication at be 
ginning of the month or before. Too much to 
hope for? 

Here’s the latest news received—at deadline 
for this issue: 

A full calendar was printed for the PHILA 
DELPHIA AREA Unit in its Newsletter of 
October ’61. For its fall meeting October 15, at 
LaSalle College, Emerson Greenaway, Director, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, spoke on “An 
American Librarian Looks at Soviet 
and Readers.” November 18 will be the date of 
the Library Conference for Students, Teachers, 
and Administrators at Villanova University. The 
Winter General meeting is set for December 10 
at Mater Misericordia Academy, Merion. Plans 
will be discussed for the Annual Library Con 
ference and Catholic Author Luncheon, to be 
held February 24 at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho 
tel. Their year will conclude with the installa 
tion of officers at the spring meeting, April 29, 
St. Leonard’s Academy. 

On the calendar are also these extra-Unit ac- 
tivities: Children’s Book Week, Catholic Press 
Month, Catholic Book Week, National Library 
Week, and the 38th Conference of CLA, Easter 
Week, in Pittsburgh. 


Libraries 


More about meetings... 
“Library Education in the 
Catholic College” was the subject for discussion 


Undergraduate 
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by panelists of the College Round-Table at the 


MIDWEST Unit, 


26th annual meeting of the 


October 20-21, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, 
Kansas. Panelists were: Margaret Oliver, Uni 
versity of Wichita; Sister Jane Frances, O.S.B., 


\ssociate Librarian, Mt. St. Scholastica College, 
\tchison; and Sister M. Edwarda, $.C.L., Li 
brarian, St. Pius X High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Sister Mary Mark, $.C.L. 
Saint Mary College, Xavier, planned and mod 
erated the panel. Presiding at the conference a 
Chairman-elect Sister Mary Delores, Ad 
PP.S., Librarian of the host college. 


Librarian, 


was 


Noon-day Mass highlighted all-day considera 
tions of “Scripture Studies and the Catholic Li 
brary” for librarians of the MINNESOTA-DA 
KOTA Unit, convening at the College of St 
Thomas, St. Paul, October 28 
session in the morning Father 
Professor of Old 
St. Paul Seminary, guided his listeners in tak 
ing “A Second Look at the Scriptures in the 
Catholic Father this 


summer from Rome and the Holy Land, where 


1 
\t the genc ral 
Jerome Quinn, 


Testament and Hebrew at the 


Library.” returned past 
for three years he had pursued theological and 
Biblical studies. 

\fter Mass and luncheon, Father Walter Ps 
ters, Professor of Religion, College of St. Thom 
as, and Father Thomas Conroy, teacher of Re 
ligion at Nazareth Hall Preparatory Seminary, 
Biblical Studies.’ 


General discussions and brief sectional meetings 


presented “Bibliography of 


followed the general sessions. 


And workshops... 

Back to school in September and to a work 
shop September 28, about 200 elementary 
school principals, librarians, and teachers of th 
GREATER ST. LOUIS Unit learned about a 
new Catholic library service, remodeling a 
school library, and Science Research reading 
materials. Key speaker at the Marquette High 
School, Alton, Illinois, was Father Alvin Illig, 
C.S.P., Executive Manager of the Paulist Press, 
who explained the new Catholic Library Ser 
ice, designed to pre-catalogue a basic list of li 
brary books and deliver them ready for the 
shelf, a remedy for both the shortage of profes 
sional librarians for elementary schools and the 
time limitations of teacher-librarians. Sister Mary 
Pauline, Ad.PP.S., librarian, St. \cad 
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emy, East St. Louis, was narrator for the film 
strip, “Remodeling the Elementary School Li 
brary.” George E. Riemer, Area Representative, 
SRA, demonstrated his materials. 

Co-chairman with Sister M. Pauline was 
Mother Mary Ursula, O.S.U., Librarian, Mar 
quette High School. (Thanks to Sister Cyrilla, 
D.C., Laboure Parish High School, St. Louis, 
Publicity Chairman, GREATER ST. LOUIS 


Unit for air-borne communications. 


CBW and NLW with us all year... 

Ideas for CBW 1961 which proved success 
ful at Albertus Magnus High School, Bardonia, 
New York, included: Dolls dressed as book char 
acters, posters, original book jac kets, book re 
views, and skits and plays; e.g., Little Men, 
Sister Clare 

Profitable activities of the schools of 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA and SOUTH 
WEST Units 


e Book raffle, a Book Donation or Dollar Drive, 


and a Library Tea, by Newmanette Library 
Club of Providence High School, Burbank. 
e A skit and a book jacket designing contest, 


by the Bishop Conaty Memorial High School 
Club. 

® Question and answer session on the Catholic 
press, books, and authors, by the Mission High 
School, San Gabriel. Seniors won most peints in 
this favorite assembly 

¢ Promotion of reading of Catholic books 
through bulletin boards and book reports in 
English classes, by the Marymount High School, 
Palos Verdes, 

e A Journalism Forum in the library with neat 
by Catholic and public schools as guests, by the 
Sacred Heart School. 

Father Walter Scott, CSB, the Scholastics of 
St. Thomas High School, and Mrs. Francis 
Yeager had their hands and heads full judging 
the 231 elementary college, and high school 
entries submitted for the GALVESTON 
HOUSTON Unit Catholic Book Week. All 
50 participating schools sent essays. Congratula 
tions, book certificates as prizes, and honorable 
mentions went to a dozen winners. 

Unit officers agreed to sponsor something on 
the adult level alternating years. 

[ypical of letters of appreciation for partici 


pation in National Library Week was the one 
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tT sett, 


A new book by the 
distinguished Catholic 
philosopher — 


Jacques Maritain 


ON THE USE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


Three Essays 


An examination of the role of phil- 
osophy in man’s life, (Truth and 
Human Fellowship and The Phil- 
osopher in Society) and the rela- 
tion of modern science to man’s 
knowledge of God (God and Sci- 


eo 7% 


ence). 2.109 





A masterpiece of 
Franciscan literature, 
newly translated — 


MEDITATIONS 
ON THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 


An Illustrated Manuscript 
of the 14th Century 


Translated by Isa Ragusa. Edited 
by Rosalie B. Green. Of the illus- 
trated versions of this 13th century 
classic, the Italian version trans- 
lated here is the earliest and con- 
tains the greatest number of illus- 
trations. Nearly 200 pen drawings 
enhance the narrative page by page 
just as in the original manuscript. 
The only English translation of 
any version of the Meditations now 
in print, this is both a book of de- 
votions and a treasury of sacred 
illustrations. $15.00 


At your bookstore 


rigs ‘Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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received by Sister Jean Carmel, S.C.L., Princi 
pal, St. Mary Grade School, Livingston, Mon 
tana. Signatures of five members of the Library 
Board followed the expression of gratitude for 
cooperation. “They especially thank you for your 
attractive posters, for having Miss Gould talk 
to your students, and for bringing some of your 
students to visit the library,” the letter stated. 
Other activities of the 200 pupils included 
essay writing, making book marks, and exhibi 
tions of illustrations from books and periodicals. 


Standards still discussed .. . 

The Upper Levels Group of the GALVI 
STON-HOUSTON Unit have been exploring 
the possibilities of the New Standards for 
School Library Programs. They will discuss 
them further at their meeting at St. Patrick’s 
School, Galveston, November 25. 

Mrs. M. Ann Hanna, School Consultant, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, spoke on the 
new standards and answered questions based on 
problems arising from their adaptations, at the 
MICHIGAN Unit meeting, April 29. 


Stressing the library as an educational force 











SON OF CHARLMAGNE 


A Contemporary Life of Louis the Pious 


Translation from the Carolingian Latin and 
Introduction by ALLEN CABANISS 


This vivid biography of Louis I of France by 
an unidentified member of his court, translated 
with a rare depth of perception, tells the story 
of Louis’ tempestuous reign, 814-840, and of his 
great achievements both in defending his king- 
dom and in encouraging the growth of mon- 
introduction 


asteries. Dr. Cabaniss’s brilliant 


reappraises Louis’ place in history. 


Notes, bibliography, index. 182 pages $4.50 


AT YOUR BOOK SELLER OR 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





implementing school library programs and re 
sources for teaching and learning, John Rowell, 
a second School Library Consultant, State Li 
brary, Lansing, cited the superior quality of 
Catholic education as well as the uncompromis 
ing criterion of teachers whose Catholic philoso 
phy of education leads to qualitative standards 
which aim to prepare the student for life. Mr. 
Rowell outlined a practical five-year plan of 


the “dragon” of our library 


action by which 
needs might be met and conquered by courage 
ous planning and cooperation of librarian with 
faculty and administration. (Thanks to Sister 


Marie Angela, 1.H.M., for summary. 


In the high school world... 

First it was GREATER NEW YORK’s 
SLAG; then it was WISCONSIN’s CSLAG; 
it is ARIZONA’s SLAA. The final A is 


for Arizona; the official designation of their stu 


now 


dent library assistants organization is not known 
to this writer. At the second annual meeting 
held at Arizona State University in the fall of 
1960, the trial constitution was amended and 
then accepted permanently. Father Francis J. 
Fox, S.J., appointed Consultant of the Recruit 
ment Committee of the Arizona Library Asso 
ciation for the fourth year, is Chairman of the 
\rizona section of the SOUTHWEST Unit. 

“The High School Library—Its Problems and 
Challenge” was the subject of discussion at the 
high school section of the PACIFIC NORTH 
WEST REGIONAL Conference, July 15, St. 
Martin’s Abbey, Olympia, Washington. Discus 
sion leader was Sister M. Cortona, O.S.F., St. 
Leo’s High School, Tacoma. 

\t the end of its first year of existence there 
were 200 member schools in the National Catho 
lic Student Library Assistants Association. With 
800 members in the HIGH SCHOOL LI 
BRARIES Section there is a possibility of 600 
more members. 

Objectives of the HSL Section for 1961-62 as 
urged by Brother Arthur Goerdt, immediate past 
President of CLA, 


To double the number of 


include: 
members within 
three years. 
lo implement the new Standards, and to ap 
point a committee specifically charged to do this. 
Father John R. Whitley, C.S.B., is the Chair 
man of the Implementation Committee for the 
Continued on Page 196 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NUTTING, Willis D. Schools and the Means 
of Education. 126 p. South Bend, Indiana. 
Fides. $3.95, 


Dr. Nutting, an associate professor in the Gen- 
eral Program of Notre Dame, quotes from the 
Ordinance of 1797 which was drawn up by 
\merican statesmen before the formulation of 
the Constitution: “Religion, morality and knowl 
edge being necessary for good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
In a brief study, outstanding for its simplicity 
and directness, he shows that the Founding Fa- 
thers never intended the school to be the one 
and only means of education and never foresaw 
that this institution would become, as it has, 
a Sacred Cow never to be criticized, a cure-all 
into which all financial help must be poured. 
While criticizing many facets of American 
Dr. Nutting 
shows just what schools are able to accomplish 


education in its present state, 


and what could better be accomplished by 
other means, €.g., the home, the neighborhood, 
work and leisure, the religious bodies. He advo 
cates teaching logic to children from the very 
beginning of their training, a practice that 


would certainly result in much more lucid 
thinking than is found among adults at present. 
In the approved manner of the Christian 
Family Movement and other laudable groups 
in the Church, he follows the “observe, judge, 
act” technique in this study, and his conclu 
sions are startlingly brilliant. He says: 
[here is nothing more necessary, in a sane 
system of education than to have a recog 
nized program of education through work. 
the work of thinking out and organ 
izing an education-through-work program 
must not be considered in any way sub 
ordinated to the work of organizing schools 
and universities. Nor should this work be 
thought any less worthy of financial sup 
port. We have suggested that this pro 
gram be set up by organized labor . . . be 
cause such teaching and learning involves 


actual work of learning beside teachers S-et 


lo apply Dr. Nutting’s philosophy to the li 
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brary profession: there is a recognized scarcity 
of professional librarians; there are, at the same 
time, capable workers who are interested in li 
brarianship as a profession (and | include my 
self among them) for whom the completion of 
the regulation courses for the necessary degree 
is, for a time at least, an impossibility. Is there, 
or could there be, a program of education 
through-work in librarianship which would lead 
to something similar to the high school equiva 
lency certificates available in most states to 
those who can prove a knowledge equivalent to 


that of a high school graduate? 


Mrs. Emeen Hatt, Librarian, 
Florida Air Academy (and) 
Brevard Engineering College, 
Melbourne, Florida 


GETLEIN, Frank, and GARDINER, Harold 
C., S.J. Movies, Morals, and Art. 179 p. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 1961. $3.50. 


While the heat of legal, social and political ar 
gumentation yet persists in the thoughts of the 
people of the nation as regards the interpreta 
tion and clarification of the inclusions, exclu 
sions and limitations of such terms as obscenity, 
lewdness, pornography, and the like, it is time 
ly that we are presented with, Movies, Morals, 
and Art. As indicated in the publisher's preface 
of this work, this is, “the third in a series of 
books designed by the publisher to meet re 
peated papal injunctions that the motion pic 


made 


ture be the object of serious positive 
study by Catholics.” The other two books in 
Che Arts, by 


Fischer, which is an introduction to the art of 


the series are: Screen Edward 
the film; and, The Image Industries, by Wil 
liam F. Lynch, S.J., which sets a theoretical 


framework for the other books in the series. 
Though Movies, Morals, and Art is part of this 
interesting and informative series, it is, as are 
the others, self-contained. Its specific purpose is 
to effect a more mature audience for the film 
arts by emphasizing the aesthetic and moral 
perspectives of the film. The book lends itself 
well to the needs of college or adult education 


classes and discussion groups. 
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The book is divided into two parts. Frank 
Getlein, art critic for the New Republic, film 
reviewer, and historian, has authored the first 
part of the book which is concerned with the 
art of the movie. His particular task was to 
treat of the film, “not only in itself, but within 
the which in 
cludes, of course, the perspectives of morality.” 
He has succeeded in his task with a marked 


broader context of aesthetics, 


sense of learned insight. 

In pointing out two of the pitfalls of the art 
of movie making, Mr. Getlein makes two pro 
vocative statements: “Not surprisingly, the art 
of the movie is deeply marked by the profit 
motive,” and later, “the slackening of time to 
show off money is a specific flaw in many 
movies.” The discussion found in the first chap 
ter of the book is centered around these two 
statements. 

In his discussion of art itself, Getlein agrees 
with Professor Maritain when he says that art 
is, “a virtue of the practical intellect.” He also 
considers art to consist, “of the union between 
some idea, by no means necessarily a profound 
one, and a clearly ordered structure, preferably 
with a little variety in the order, which em 
bodies the idea.” In chapter three, he treats of, 
“Art in Particular and in General.” He stresses 
the importance of the consideration of time in 
chapter four when he says, “time is built into 
the motion picture, which cannot exist with 
out time. Now time is the concern of the fic 
tional narrative, which is, at its simplest, the 
story of an action with, usually, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end—elements which demand 
time as the first condition for their existence. 

. . In narrative, time is essential, as it is in 
film.” 

The remaining portion of the first part of the 
book treats of personality and “the state of 
mind created or catered to by the film person 
ality.” Such topics as, “The Cult of Person 
ality,” The Wide Screen and Film Art,” “Sex 
and Religion,” and the “Biblical Spectacle,” are 
treated with a lucidity and profoundness which 
manifest the author’s knowledge of the art of 
the movie. 

The second section of the book on the, “Moral 
Evaluation of the Films,” was written by Fa 
ther Harold Gardiner, S.J., who has been liter 
ary editor of America since 1940, and is also 
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chairman of the editorial board of the Catholic 
Book Club. Father Gardiner presents an infor 
mative discussion of the various aspects of the 
motion picture in the context of a moral evalua 
tion and analysis. Though writing primarily as 
a theologian, his position does not represent that 
of the rigid dogmatist nor does it reflect the 
mind of one who is inclined toward excessive 
scrupulosity or prudery. In virtue of his critical 
maturity and fairness of discussion, Father Ga 
diner succeeds in a clear and forthright presen 
tation of the subject matter. 

In discussing the pleasure which art pro 
vides, Father Gardiner firmly speaks out when 
he says that, “the pleasure must be recog 
nizable, understandable—in short, rational.” He 
goes on to say that, “the reasonableness of the 
pleasure resides in the fact that art appeals to 
man as man, and not merely to man as an ani 
mal.” He states that the whole personality is 
appealed to in art. It is reasonable that certain 
of the purely sense pleasures which man might 
experience are to be kept within due bounds. 
Hence, the pleasures which art produce or, “the 
emotions to which it art appeals so as to 
arouse pleasure have always been, will be, and 
that can legitimately 


must be those emotions 


morally) be exercised.” 
Father Gardiner cautions the reader against 


the innate immorality of bad art. He tells us 
that the glorification of crime, a too-easy toler 
ance of divorce and suicide, the treatment of sex 
as a convenient commodity, and the like, repre 
sent false values in life which are of a somewhat 
obvious nature. However, the particular kind 
of immorality the reader is alerted to is the 
insidious evil of materialism as it affects the 
various spheres of human living. 

In speaking of the themes of motion pictures, 
Father Gardiner states that it is not, “the sub 
ject matter as such, but the mode and tone of 
presentation which will largely determine the 
moral climate of a film.” At this point he makes 
the distinction between what is treated and how 
it is handled. It is the latter consideration which 
generally results in the unethical or immoral 
theme of a motion picture, as well as the morally 
objectionable parts of a film. 

[he responsibilities of the movie writer or 
producer are expressed by the author in his 
chapter, “The Virus of False Values,” when he 
WORLD 
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savs that, “his act is a human, therefore a mor 
But 


tions? How restricted 1s the writer or producer 


ally imputable act.” what are his limita 
in the presentation of subject matter which of 


its very nature may tend to unduly and im 
morally excite or motivate? As an aid in solving 
this concern as to the limitations of creation 
and production of a film, Father Gardiner sug 


gests the use of the principle of double effect. 

In speaking of the nature and the reasonable 
approach to the treatment of evil in films and of 
the ultimate value of ideal film production, the 


“An 


evil, sin 


author quotes Pope Pius XII as follows 


ideal film, then, can also represent 
and corruption. But let it do so with serious 
intent and in becoming manner, in such a way 
that its vision may help deepen knowledge of 
life and of man, and improve and elevate the 
soul.” Here once again the importance of Fa 
ther Gardiner’s distinction of the “what” and 
the “how” of the handling of the subject mat 
ter becomes clear as being at the root of the 
morality or immorality of the film. 

No mere analysis of the linguistic or seman 
tic involvements of the topics treated, the book 
presents attention-holding reading which proves 
to be an insightful exposition of one ot the 
most enjoved mediums of the communicative 
arts, the film. Though the two authors worked 
independently of one another, and took differ 
ent approaches to the subject matter, they have 
succeded in an amalgamation which is as com 
plementary as it is refreshing and informative. 
[his is recommended reading for anyone inter 


ested in movies, morals or art. 


Dr. Benepicr A. PAPARELLA 
Dept. of Philosophy 


Villanova University 


DIAMOND, Wilfrid. Dictionary of Liturgical 
Latin. 156p. 61-7491. Milwaukee, 
1961. $2.50. 


Bruce. 


The author is well known for his publications 
in the field of liturgy, and the present volume 
a paperback — will prove valuable in certain 
circles. For the reviewer recalls an assignment 
in his high school days involving the transla 
tion of the Eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas 
and the difficulties encountered in using a clas 
sical dictionary for Church Latin. 


While there is no preface or introduction, the 
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back cover states that the work is based on 


“Scriptures (including the new Latin Psalter 
the Breviary, the Missal, and other church 
books.” 


Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary showed that 


out of the 67 words on the first page of the 


A quick comparison between the old 


Diamond work, 18 represented entries not in 
Cassell’s; and only one typographical error was 
noted: abigo for abigo. 

Since the compiler takes for granted a basic 
knowledge of the language on the part of the 
user, prepositions and oblique forms of verbs are 

2 > 
rightly But the 
books, feasts of the church, epithets 


omitted. names of liturgical 
e.¥., Doc 
tor Irrefragabilis), and nouns are in 


cluded in the list. On the whole the dictionary 


pr yper 


seems to be a useful compilation and is pre 

sented at a reasonable price. 
Francis |. Wirry 
Catholic University of America 
Dept. of Library Science 
Washington, D.C. 

WHEATON, Mabel Wolfe, and BLYTHE, 
Legette. Thomas Wolfe and His Family. 336 
p. 61-5987. Garden City, New York, Double 
day. $4.95. 

\ week before her death in 1959, Mrs. Wheat 

on signed a contract for the writing of this 

book in collaboration with Legette Blythe. The 
finished product, representing prior conversa 
tions with her, recordings she made, and “let 
ters, journals, and scribbled notes relating to her 
family,” seeks “to record her intriguing family 
narrative in her characteristic, flavorful way.” 
Having on one occasion talked with the late 
Mrs. Wheaton, this reviewer can testify to her 
interest in discussing her famous brother and 
the family he made famous in his novels. Per 
haps, however, Mrs. Blythe has leaned over 
backwards in attempting to preserve a home- 
spun atmosphere. Certainly this book is far from 
a sophisticated production. It is, in fact, a work 
Wolfe 


may find unreadable for its rambling accumula 


which the reader who does not know 


tion of fact, incident, and both pertinent and 
tangential reminiscence. 

Wolfe wrote about himself, his family, and 
his friends; and since 1929, when his first novel 
appeared, readers have not only been seeking 
to identify the characters in his work, but, in- 
deed, have been identifying too closely. Mrs. 
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Wheaton (or her collaborator) stresses through 
out that Tom was writing fiction; that the 
Wolfe family in actuality was not like the fic 
tional Gants of Look Homeward, Angel. In a 
sense the book is an apologia for the Wolfe 
family. Near the end, when she is speaking of 
the play made in 1958 from that first novel, 
her objection to it is that it does not represent 
the Wolfes as they were. Gant “roaring . . . in 
baggy trousers and flaring collar” and Eugene, 
complaining of having to eat the scraps left by 
the boarders, were not true to life or even to 
the novel, we are told. 

The narrative begins in the middle of the 
last century and ends with the stage version of 
Look Homeward, Angel. In between we learn 
of W. O. Wolfe, the father, Julia E. Westall, 
who married him, and of the family of seven 
children—five boys and two girls—of whom only 
one now remains alive, Fred, to whom the book 
is dedicated. Incident is rife: the backyard car 
nival after a circus has visited Asheville, when 
Tom was a child; the high-school commence 
ment when Tom won most of the awards; Efhe’s 
lavish wedding at the Wolfe boardinghouse and 
Mrs. Wheaton’s own wedding there; 12 pages 
are devoted to this and to the honeymoon jour 
ney across flooded country. 

And many of the well-known incidents from 
Tom’s novels and stories are here: the death 
of Grover in St. Louis in 1904; Tom’s selling 
of the Saturday Evening Post when his brother 
Fred was the Asheville agent; his undergraduate 
and graduate college years; his success with the 
novel after early failure as a commercial drama 
tist; and, in detail, his final illness and his death. 
All these are known not only to the reader of 
Wolfe but to the readers of his letters and of 
the biography by Elizabeth Nowell that ap 
peared last year. If they have an added pi- 
quancy it is only because the narrator is one 
close to the subject. 

Of special interest to the student of Wolfe 
are 16 pages of photographs—among them the 
famous boardinghouse, the Old Kentucky Home 
in Asheville; Ben Wolfe, whose death at 26 pro 
foundly affected Tom; Tom himself, at seven, 
with girl-like curls; Fred Wolfe as a sailor in 
1917 Che of whom Tom once wrote, “His face 
was a church in which beauty and humor were 
married”), and the famous angel which gave 
Tom’s first novel its title. 
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The reader is likely to be frequently reminded 
that he is reading, not a first-hand account, but 
a work written by one who by necessity had to 
compose and write without the aid of his os 
tensible collaborator. At times the folksiness and 
the cliches seem overdone. The short final sec 
tion, a single page following the account of the 
play and Mrs. Wheaton’s unfavorable reactions 
to it, pictures her as still living, still eager to con 
duct visitors through the Wolfe home, now a 
public museum, and tell them “the true story.” 
Presumably this book represents an expansion 
of this last ambition. 

On the whole, this is a folksy, cliche-ridden, 
garrulous, and rambling work, produced, one 
suspects, to cash in on the continuing (and 
perhaps growing Wolfe. It 
nothing to what was already known, and it is 


interest in adds 


far from being a scholarly work. But devotees 
of Wolfe will undoubtedly find it interesting. 
Joun S. PHrLiipson 
Department of English 
University of Akron 
CONNALLY, James M. The Voices of France. 
231 p. 61-12513. New York, Macmillan. 
$5.50. 
Theology used to be considered the most inter 
esting and exciting of all sciences, This present 
work shows why it might again regain its lost 
prestige. It is a survey of contemporary French 
theology, and French-speaking theologians to 
day, in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Rome and 
Jerusalem, are a tremendously fascinating lot. 
Father Connally first indicates rapidly the 
main factors in the development of French 
theology: scholasticism, Gallicanism, Descartes, 
Pascal, Lamennais, Newman and modernism. 
He then describes the movements which pres 
ently influence theologians the most: Thomism, 
the “modern” tradition which follows such men 
as Blondel, Le Senne, Lavelle and Mounier, and 
existentialism. This leads to a consideration of 
the main areas of research and progress: bibli 
cal criticism which with Father Lagrange lead 
ing the way, has shown how to understand 
much more fully the divine text and has thus 
led to a revival of its study; the liturgy, whose 
origins, development and meaning have been 
elucidated; the Fathers of the Church, whose 
works are being carefully re-edited and trans 
lated. 
LIBRARY 
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The core of the book however consists of the 
chapter which presents the dominant themes 
of five major theologians: Dondeyne—how the 
Christian should remain open to and meet con 
temporary problems; De Lubac—the nature of 
the Church and the supernatural; Congar—the 
reform and unification of the Church; Teilhard 
de Chardin—the theological implications of sci 
ence; Danielou—the contemporaneity of the Fa 
thers. 

Following this are chapters on the develop 
ment of moral theology and ecclesiastical his 
tory, the situation of the Church in France and 
the evaluation of French theology. A ten-page 
bibliography and an index conclude the volume. 

\ couple of corrections are in order. On page 
25 “Henri Blondel” should read “Maurice Blon 
del.” On 217 


chretienne” should be “Dictionnaire de 


page “Dictionnaire de theologie 
theolo 
gie catholique.” 

Father Connally, it is obvious, has read wide 
ly in his field. He has succeeded moreover in 
organizing a great mass of data into a readable 
and enlightening synthesis. His work, being 
basically a popularization, will interest anyone 
who wants to keep up with modern thought but 
should be useful even to the professional since 
it is the first extended study to appear in this 
area. As such it will also be of especial value 
to the librarian who needs to be aware of cur 
rent trends in theology. We recommend it for 
the libraries of all priests, seminaries and col 
leges. 

Gerarp |. Datcourt 
Philosophy Department 
Villanova University 


The World Book I ncyclopedia. ]. Morris Jones, 
Editor in Chief. 20 Volumes. 1961 Edition. 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation. 
$139-$179, depending upon binding. Inquire 
about school and library trade-in allowances. 


1961 World Book En 
cyclopedia may have set librarians wondering 
if this latest 
should merit a place in their “considerations 
file.” Will the 1961 revision be of a particular 
use? Will it fill a need? Does it have substan- 


tially more than an earlier edition had? The fol- 


\dvertisements for the 


revision — another annual one — 


lowing review is not offered so much as an eval- 
uation or as a critical analysis of the World 
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Book; such is generally the burden of the usual 
reviews appearing in library journals and other 
educational periodicals. Rather it is intended to 
check the validity of the following promotional 
materials statement in the light of curriculum 
correlation important to home and school study 
“World Book editors and publishers are dedi 
cated to the goal of maintaining The World 
Book Encyclopedia as a most effective educa- 
tional tool for use in home, school, and library 
by young people and by adults as well.” 


If librarians or teachers challenge the wisdom 
of revision annually, they are in for a stimulat 
ing and provocative experience when they actu 
ally handle the 1961 World Book. The editors 
claim that although a continuous revision pro 
gram has been the procedure since the postwar 
World Book was published in 1947, the revi 
sion policy is not confined to anyone specific 
area of knowledge or to any particular volume 
or volumes, but provides for changes whenever 
they are called for because of technological, po- 
litical, scientific, or other developments. When 
the treatment of topics in an early edition was 
compared with the treatment of the same topic 
in the 1961 edition the many substantial changes 


noted seemed to confirm this statement. 


Consider the challenge of authorship and con 
that World 


Book has more than 2500 contributors listed at 


tent. Promotional materials state 
the beginning of the “A” volume. Its articles are 
signed by these specialists who insure the ac 
curacy of the subject matter. The person whose 
name appears at the end of the article either 
wrote the article as original copy or became re 
sponsible for its accuracy as the critical reviewer 
of the work of another. Out of several articles 
perused only one name could not be located in 
the list of contributors. This was in the article 
“Four H Club” signed by Fern Shipley, and 
undoubtedly an inadvertent omission, In the 
article “Four H Club” in an earlier edition the 
coverage was three pages, the illustrations con- 
sisted of six pictures in black and white with 
nine related subjects, and the article was signed 
with initials only. The 1961 topic consists of 
four pages, six pictures with emblem in color, 
23 related articles, and the article itself is signed 


with full signature. 


The 1961 


that it has kept pace with scientific develop- 


World Book bears out its claim 
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ments by adding or completely revising hun 
dreds of articles in this field. Some examples 
checked are the topics Airplane, Guided Missile, 
and Space Travel. In the latest edition the nine 
additional pages give up-to-date, clear, and gen 
eral knowledge on the jet airliner as well as 
many attractive illustrations including two pages 
of striking color plates in the entry, “Airplanes 
That Made History.” A workable outline fol 
lows the article as well as an entirely different 
set of questions. The article is signed in full by 
Leslie Bryan who is the director of the Institute 
of Aviation at the University of Illinois. In the 
article on Guided Missiles an added attraction 
in the latest edition is a fascinating illustration 
of the United States Guided Missile Arsenal 
with its array of weapons. The several guidance 
systems of missiles is also briefly explained fol 
lowed by an outline and questions. The article 
is signed in full by Walter A. Good who is a 
physicist at Johns Hopkins University. In re 
gard to Space Travel eight additional pages in 
the 1961 edition contain explanations of many 
new space terms, a chart of Major Satellites 
and Probes, and colorful diagrams on rocket 
flights. The article is signed in full by Harold 
Goodwin, Science Adviser for the United States 
Information Agency. 

Another example of a revised article is that 
of Chemical Industry. In the latest edition the 
content is more detailed and the pictures are up 
to date. The revised edition contains excellent 
informational topics on the Branches of Chemi 
cal Industry with the Ten Leading Chemical 
Industry States, Leading Industry Countries and 
Companies; these latter give information on 
sales, assets, employees, date founded, and place. 

Chemical Warfare is a new item not con 
tained in the earlier edition, The treatment is 
complete, accurate, and up to date. The effects 
of World War II on the chemical industry are 
also noted. Likewise, formulas for compounds 
and groups of compounds together with present 
day developments in various countries of the 
world are given. A long list of related articles 
follows with outline and questions. 

During recent years there have been impor 
tant changes involving continents, countries, 
and cities throughout the world, especially in 
Africa and Asia where the colonial system is 
giving way before a rising tide of nationalism. 
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[The World Book claims to have revised a large 
number of history and geography articles and 
to have included new articles for countries 
which have become separate poltical entities. 
The “new look” of Canada in the 1961 edition 
is a good example of this. The article tells the 
story of the second largest country in the world. 
[he color photographs provide an adequate, 
panoramic view of scenic, industrial, and his 


life. 


torial map, a special map on commerce and 


torical \ six-colored terrain map, a pic 
finance, as well as a complete Map Index, make 
of this article a comprehensive reference. “Scenic 
Canada” provides a descriptive list of scenic and 
recreational parks and briefly points out the 
highlights of what to see and do in Canada. At 
the end of the selection is a carefully planned 
list of related articles, a good outline for pur 
poses of study, and questions for the reader. It 
also contains two excellent bibliographies—one 
for younger readers and the other for older 
readers. 

Che colorful terrain map employs a new tech 
nique in map making. This ‘technique shows 
with three-dimensional 


the “face of the land” 


realism. Promotional materials state that these 


maps can be read with more understanding 
than those using the layer-tint method. Class 
room tests proved this. The World Book does 
not lack maps. Besides the terrain map, in six 
colors, used for every continent, state, and 
province article there are separate political maps. 
The location and size of political units are made 
meaningful through location maps and compara 
tive area maps. There are accurate and instruc 
tive maps on the weather, growing seasons, tem 
perature, stars and constellations, natural re 
gions, and rainfall. The story of the past is made 
vivid through such interesting historical maps 
as those on Ancient Greece, World War II, 
England, States and Provinces, Trails of Early 
Days, and Asia. Other special maps that have 
been added include those on the Revolutionary 


War, Civi! War, World War I, 


and Discovery, Rock, Forest and Forest Prod 


Exploration 


ucts, Petroleum, Army, and Rubber. 

Che topic Ireland is much easier to locate in 
the newer edition, for one finds the material 
where he expects to find it—under Ireland. In 
the earlier edition the reader was referred to 
Eire and this meant time lost since one had to 
consult a second volume. The “Facts-in-Brief” 
LIBRARY 
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and “Red-Letter Dates” in the revised edition 
impart much pertinent information to the read 
er who is anxious to pin-point definite items 
words is 


\ vocabulary list of common Gaelic 


also an- added feature. The related articles are 
helpful because they are listed under special 
classifications such as cities and government 

[he article on the Panama Canal is also im 
proved. Some of the notable features are: a cui 
ored map which is much more attractive and 
meaningful than that used in the older set; a 
more comprehensive list of related topics, a 
simple outline printed at the end of the ar 
difficult Gaillard 


with pronunc lation conveni« ntly 


ticle; and words, such as 
gill YARD 
indicated. 
Another claim World Book makes is that it 
has kept pace with changes in our own Govern 
ment and in international developments. An 
example of this is the topic Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The numerous 
cross references in the article fill in any gaps. 
[The many more illustrations in the 1961 book 
help to give complete coverage of subject. Under 
the topic Community the articles are brief, start 


ing with the family as a community and lead 


ing up to the idea of world community. The 
diagrams and cross references are very helpful. 

What of the World Book's claim that it has 
more than 5,000 separate biographical articles, 
and that in addition to keeping these articles 
up to date, the editors regularly add new biog 
raphies to maintain coverage in the various areas 
of learning. Example of a revised biography may 
be seen in the case of Leonard Bernstein. The 
merely mentions Leonard Bern 


older edition 


stein’s name in the article, “Music since 1900.” 
In the revised edition there is a whole new 
article on this American composer, conductor, 
and pianist, who has been making a name for 
himself on television. An example of a complete 
ly new biographical article is that of the Ameri 
can soprano, Maria Callas. Since she received 
so much publicity because of her fiery tempera 
ment, it 1s good to know that she “has stirring 
singing and acting ability.” 

Has World Book been integrating an appreci 
ation of the arts with specific articles? The 1961 
book claims to have pictures of 1,924 paintings 
with other works of art. One example of an 
article where these pictures have been used is 


that of the painter, Claude Monet. A picture of 








Examine These New Follett Beginning Science Books 
They give children accurate easy-to-read scientific information. 


These library books can be 
understood by children with a 
high second-grade reading lev- 
el. They satisfy curiosity and 
stimulate learning. Multi-col- 
ored illustrations. DuPont vinyl 
Cf 7 $1.14 each 


Ants 

BY CHARLES A. SCHOENKNECHT, 
illustrated by Dmitri Alexandroff. 
Homes, habits and reproductive 
cycle of ants described. Many 
varieties presented. Diagrams and 
illustrations. 


Beavers 

BY Dorotuy Woon, illustrated by 
Sy Barlow. Children learn all 
about where the industrious ro- 
dents live, what they eat, how 
they work and play, who their 
enemies are. 


You can send your order to: 


Friction 

py Epwarp Victor, illustrated by 
Mel Hunter. The nature of fric- 
tion is explained. Many experi- 
ments children can perform to see 
why we need friction, how it can 
be good or bad, and how it can 
be controlled. 


Hummingbirds 

BY Betty Jonn, illustrated by Bill 
BarSs. “This little book, charming- 
ly illustrated, is crammed with in- 
formation about the smallest bird. 
Carefully checked for accuracy.” 


Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 


Frogs and Toads 

BY CHARLES A. SCHOENKNECHT, 
illustrated by Robert Candy. “An 
c asily re ad book desc ribes species, 
physical characteristics, and habits 
of frogs and toads. Short sen- 
tences; attractive colored illustra- 
tions on every page.’ ALA 
Booklist 


Butterflies 

BY JEANNE S. BrouiLiette, illus- 
trated by Bill Barss. Life cycle of 
the butterfly. Common butterflies 
of North America are pictured. 


Space 

BY MARIAN TELLANDER, illus- 
trated by Robert Hodgell. “Facts 
about sun, moon, planets and 
earth. Simple experiments which 
will drive home information. Col- 
ored illustrations are also helpful.” 
Wichita Falls TIMES 


Your Wonderful Body 

sy Rosert J. R. Fouetrt, illus- 
trated by Robert Frankenberg. A 
simple explanation of the human 
body and how it works. Accurate 
illustrations supplement text. 


’ SJ Catholic Education Dept., Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, 1. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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one of his paintings appears in the new edition 
The presentation in the newer edition is morc 
complete. For example, the names of pictures 
exemplifying Impressionism are given. This is 
a signed article by Robert Goldwater, professor 
at the Institute of Fine Arts in New York. He 
is also the author of the book Modern Art in 
Your Life, and apparently an accurate authority 
on the subject. Cross references are well used 
in the new edition. The reference to Renoir, 
Monet's companion in developing an impres 
sionistic type of painting, is handled well, and 
examples of the style of painting are given in 
full color in the “How Do Painters 
Paini?” Another Z 
gusta Renoir” by the same author, carries out 


article 
cross reference “Pierre Au 
the reference made in the article on Monet, In 
this main article there is not much of the paint 
er's biography given—merely the place of his 
birth, the city in which he studied and the fact 
that he disliked classical painting. Some may 
feel that this is justifiable as the article was not 
intended for a biographical sketch. However, 
others may contend that more attention should 
be given to the life of the artist himself rather 
than to the special style of painting, especially 
as there is an article on Impressionism in the 
series which could easily be used as a cross 
reference and thus allow more space to the man 
himself. 

Is there any area that has undergone little 
change? In the article Banks and Banking there 
has been very little revision. The same pattern 
has been followed and contents of paragraphs 
are about the same except for the subtopic Loans 
where an extra paragraph that presents a clearer 
concept of loans has been added. Content of 
the subtopic Commercial Banks has been short 
ened by omitting the topic on minimum capital 
in proportion to population. The models of cars 
shown in the pictures should be more up to date. 
Facts under the heading Recent Developments 
have been revised: the earlier edition gives $186, 
000,000,000 as increase of deposits while the 
1961 edition gives the increase as a record high 
$207 ,000,000,000. 


Banking has also been 


of more than The heading 


Red letter 


brought up to date. Related articles, an outline, 


Dates in 
and questions are found at the completion of 
the Banks and Banking article. The information 


under the separate heading Checks should be 
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more detailed and up to date. 

We are living in a color-conscious age, where 
the major importance of color as a teaching and 
learning medium is recognized. The World 
Book claims to have added more than 1799 illus 
trations in color since 1955. An example of the 
four-color process pictures which have been 
added in recent years is shown under the head 
ing Snake. There are more than 25 colored il 
lustrations of the different kinds of snakes and 
facts about them. These help to make the 
printed page very clear. In the article on Stained 
Glass the panel showing the three wise men is 
a reproduction of a window designed and in 
the Cathedral of 
Chartres, France, nearly 800 years ago. World 


Book 


two examples taken at random and the numer 


stalled in the west front of 


claims to use color functionally, These 


ous references to illustrations in this review 
seem to prove the validity of the claim. 

The Reading and Study Guide make it easy 
for the World Book user to make the best pos 
sible use of the vast wealth of information pro 
vided in the 19 volumes of alphabetized matter. 
It classifies the subject matter into 44 major areas. 
Detailed instructions on how to use the guide 
are given in the introductory pages. This will 
prove a very useful tool in the hands of compe 
tent teachers and librarians. 

[he mechanical arrangement and format of 


the WU ‘orld Book 


vice and counsel. The Baskerville type face was 


are the result of expert ad 
selected by W. A. Dwiggins, an internationally 
noted type designer, as the one which would 
give the greatest legibility. Considerable effort 
was also devoted to the selection of the best 
type size, line width, inter-lineal spacing, and 
other related features. Attractive page format in 
cludes clear, strong black type for all topic head 
page folios, 


Many 


bleed-edge pictures make maximum use of avail 


ings, guide lines (running heads 


center heads, side heads, and margins. 


able space. Beginning with 1962 there will be a 
hard-bound World Book Year Book which will 
be more extensive than the paper-bound Annual 
previously published. The Year Book will sell 
for $5.95. 

Thus it would appear that upon examination 
both teachers and librarians would be inclined 
to agree that “World Book editors and publish 
ers are dedicated to the goal of maintaining The 
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World Book Encyclopedia as a most effective 
educational tool for use in home, school, and 


library by young people and by adults as well.” 


Sisrer M. Tuerese, |.H.M., Librarian 
Immaculate Heart of Mary High School 


Westc heste A Illinois 


PAPERBACK REVIEWS 


Iwo of the finest paperbacks technically 
ever produced have recently been published. 
[he first comes from Meridian and is G. E. 
Kidder-Smith’s The New Architecture of Eu 
rope. This extremely valuable panorama, worthy 
of text book or pleasure surveys, analyzes 225 
buildings, each accompanied by an _ excellent 
photo. The author praises England, Germany 
and other nations (the French Catholic Notre 
Dame du Haut, built like a military pillbox, “is 
the greatest building of our time”) while blast 
ing Ireland and Switzerland (the latter for ig 
noring their Michelangelo, Le Corbusier). Un 
derground basilicas, orphanages, concert halls 
representing Greece, Finland, Portugal and thir 
teen other nations make this book a remarkable 
value at $1.95. 

[he second outstanding work is from a new 
publishing house, Academy Guild Press of Fres 
no. It is a collection of Peter Maurin’s easy 
essays, The Green Revolution. The volume is 
excellently printed and Fritz Eichenberg’s wood 
cuts come through superbly. 

Capricorn has published some very good 
things, possibly the finest being a delightful 
anthology of the novella, The Palace of Pleas 
ure. Leonardo da Vinci, Castiglione, Lorenzo I 
Magnifico, Boccaccio and more are included in 
the 36 tales contained. They are in .the finest 
tradition of bedtime reading, light and very 
funny. One piece is by Machiavelli and, along 
with The Letters of Machiavelli 


$1.65) we are given quite a different view of 


Capricorn, 


the author of The Prince. Though the writer's 
principles remain consistent with his most fa 
mous work which earned him a place in the 
Index of Forbidden Books, we do see a God 
fearing, homely human being who had a great 
sense of humor in these less formal works. Allan 
Gilbert's translation of The Letters especially, is 
a valuable addition to our literature. 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF 
MORAL BEAUTY 


by Henri Morice 


Father Morice proposes a new method of 
changing the world: moral beauty—a radiat- 
ing from oneself God's perfections—to attract 
souls to Christ. $2.95 


SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES 
by John Tauler, O.P. 


Completely new translation of a classical spirit- 
ual treatise, filled with practical theology on 
the art of living the Christian life. $4.25 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


AND THE LAITY 
by Arthur Alonso, O.P. 


A much-needed definitive statement of the na- 
ture and scope of the lay apostolate. A “must” 
for anyone engaged in Catholic Action. $4.50 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT 
by W. K. Grossouw 


A highly successful attempt by a modern 
Scripture scholar to make the New Testament 
meaningful and vital to modern man, through 
an explanation of its basic themes. $3.95 


SAINT PAUL 
by Leon Poirier 


The story of the triumphs and sorrows, the 
disappointments and consolations of the man 
chosen by Christ to carry the torch of Chris- 
tianity to the Gentiles. $3.95 


GOD AND WORLD ORDER 
by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


The central ideas of almost 2,500 years of 
Western thought on the question of “purpose.” 
A significant new book by a significant author. 

$4.00 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
by Paul-Marie of the Cross, 0.C.D. 


The Old Testament presented in all its spirit- 
ual significance for Christian living. 
Vol. I. $4.25 


At your bookstore 
HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 














With the Eichmann trial still fresh in our 
minds, Capricorn’s Metapolitics, The Roots of 
the Nazi Mind (Peter Viereck, $1.75) and The 
Question of German Guilt (Karl Jaspers, $.95) 
are topical reading. Viereck traces the influ- 
ences of Romanticism, Wagner, Jahn and Ros 
enberg on the Nazis in general and on Hitler 
in particular. It is a fearsome record of the rise 
of a crackpot minority group to crackpot power. 
Jaspers indicates the degree to which each Ger 
man is individually responsible for Hitler's rise 
but reminds the world of words from a Chur- 
chill letter to der Fuhrer in 1938: “Were England 
to suffer a national disaster . . . | should pray 
God to send us a man of your strength of mind 
This existentialist 


and will. discusses 
criminal, political, moral and metaphysical guilt 
and arrives at the following conclusion, “In 
short: without purification of the soul there is 
no political liberty.” The “common man” who 
feels no responsibility toward world affairs 
should read this book. 

William Van Til’s The Making of a Modern 
Educator (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.95 
“progressive education” which will confirm any 
one who is an “anti-” in his beliefs. If this is 
the best spokesman that the Deweyites have 
they are in really bad shape. Intellectual medi- 


is a defense of 


ocrity is preached from cover to cover at the ex- 
pense of social adjustment which makes it dif 
ficult to realize just how such a naive work was 
published. 

Jose Palacio Valdes’ novel of the power of 
hope and love and Cervantes’ Six Exemplar) 
Novels ($1.25 and $1.50) bring Barron’s Edu 
cation Series into the forefront of publishers of 
good paperback books. The former is a beautiful 
novel, authentic in its simplicity while Cer 
vantes’ master strokes come through, especially 
in “The Dialogue of the Dogs.” Harriet de Onis 
has written helpful introductions to both vol 
umes. 

In reprints, Michele Barbi’s Life of Dante is 
informative if a little over scholarly (University 
of California, $1.25); Gilson’s Reason and Reve 
lation in the Middle Ages (Scribner's, $1.25 
proves the outstanding book it has always been 
and C. P. Snow’s $1.45 version of The New 
Men (Scribner) is trying to capture laurels as 
the best novel that author has ever written. Sig 
net Classics has brought out two Russian works, 
Tolstoy’s Resurrection ($.75) a novel of per- 
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sonal responsibility which serves as an antidote 
to Tropic of Cancer and Chekov’s Selected 
$.50) The Chekov work includes 20 


stories, 12 never before printed in English, and 


Stories 


they can go on the bedstand also. 

R. H. Tawney’s perhaps belabored Equality 
Capricorn, $1.35 
ing, and one of the greatest 


still makes important read 
and certainly the 
presented is now 
Ault’s Elizabethan 
sketches are pro 
notes to the 640 


most amazing anthology ever 
in paperback form, Norman 
$1.75 


vided as well as Mr. 


Biographical 
Ault’s 


poems included. For under two dollars, this is 


Lyrics 


one of the best priced scholarly works availa 
ble, considering form and content. 
Harry J. Carcas 
Saint David’s School 
New York, New York 





OBITUARY 

Miss M. Dorothy Ward, an associate profes 
sor of library science at Villanova University, 
and member of the Catholic Library Association, 
died September 5. 

Miss Ward was graduated from the Academy 
of the Sisters of Mercy, Temple University and 
Drexel Institute of Technology's School of Li 
brary Science. 

She taught library science at Temple Uni 
versity summer school for 17 years, was once a 
children’s librarian in the Free Library of Phila 
delphia ,and during World War II was an ac 
tive member of the Alliance for Catholic Wom 
en and the American Red Cross 

Miss Ward was a past president of the School 
Librarians’ Association of Philadelphia and vi 
cinity, and also active in the Catholic Informa- 


tion Center. 





The Silver Book Award of the Library 
Binding Institute has been presented to 
Sister Mary Alma, P.V.B.M., Director of 
the Librarianship Credential Program of 
the San Sister 
Alma is a member of the Northern Cali 
Unit of Catholic 


The award was voted at the na 


University of Francisco. 


fornia the Library As 
sociation. 
tional meeting of the Institute and given 
to Sister Alma for her leadership in or 
ganizing libraries in schools where no li 
braries existed and for the establishment 


of the Library School at the University. 
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nal purposes. They suggested comic strip vil 
lains with bitter facial expressions. Now, with a 
face lifting through advertising, they are sun 
kissed fruit enjoyed each morning by Holly 
wood models who owe their beauty and success 
to them. 

Creating and developing a market is a pub 
lic service. Each chief librarian should develop 
the market for his product, since he has an 
obligation to his clientele to bring them his im 
portant When fully 
appreciated, the community will make much 


services. his services are 
greater demand for them. 

We should develop devices to advertise our 
many attractive and well paid librarians and 


show how challenging and exciting are their 


jobs, Salaries and challenges must be publi 
cized before we can attract imaginative, ambi 
tious, community-minded persons. 

We need merchandising - minded librarians 
eager to reach additional social groups and to 
enlarge circulation and influence. The library 


schools should graduate businessmen-educators 
with merchandising and public relations ap 
proaches to their jobs. 

We need a national program of public rela 
tions. We should develop nationally recognized 
themes, symbols and appeals and point out 
how successfully we serve our millions of pa 
trons. We need occasional big “splashes” of pub 
licity which make national headlines in a fa 
vorable way. National Library Week should be 
come increasingly important in this campaign. 
[o improve our public image, we need a na- 
tional figure in the news who is a librarian. 
[his sort of fame has been achieved locally, but 
attention is focused so much on national figures, 
it is too bad we have no librarian with a favora 
ble national image. 

If more than $200.00 per year per person is 
spent in this country on advertising some of it 
should go into the important fields of education 
and libraries. Since it takes more advertising to 
sell a non-essential like library services than an 
essential like food or clothing, we are doubly in 
need of support. 


1 Bernavs, Edward L., The Engineering of Consent 


Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955), p. 3. 
2 Arnold, Len, “Aspects of Library Public Relations,” 
Trends, VII (October, 1958), p. 237. 
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HUGHES 
Griffiths, Bishop J. H. “City of God and City of 
Man.” Interracial Review. 28:187-88 N ’55. 


[his is as its title indicates an article that deals 


. Continued from Page 150 


with Utopian themes, yet indicates the inten 
tion of what is the logical conclusion of Christ's 
redemptive act and the lack of the fundamental 
harmony found in the City of the World. 


Hyatt, D. “Face of Prejudice.” Interracial Re 
view. 32:85 My °59. 

Treats effectively of the disintegration of the 

human personality through the malignancy of 

to more than the be 


hate—extends eventually 


ginning minority group. 


“Negro-White Problems: Principles vs Practice.” 
Catholic Digest. 20:9-14 Ag '56. 
Based on a specially conducted survey spon 
sored by the magazine, treats of idealism versus 
prejudice, intellect versus emotion, principles 
versus practice as the description of the inner 
conflict in race relations—it is what people think 
versus what they do. Concludes that on abstract 
questions there was a greater degree of agree 
ment and inclination to harmony and on con 


crete questions there was conflict. 


“Race Questions in Modern Science, Comments 
on the UNESCO Publication.” Interracial 
Review. 31:60-62 Ap ’58. 

Dealt with the concept of culture and brings 

out that it is not behaviour inevitably condi 

tioned by birth into a particular race, but a 

common human nature radically changeable by 

cultural factors. Culture is the sum of group in 


fluences on an individual’s life. 


DISCRIMINATION 
Corrigan, J. M. Race: Nation: Social 
Aspects of the Race Problem: a Symposium. 
xi-439 p. New York, Barnes. 1944. 
“This symposium of ten monographs edited by 
Barry O'Toole was written and assembled . . 
in response to the Holy See’s request in 1938 
to combat the racist and nationalist errors so 
widespread today. Race is considered from the 


Person: 


standpoint of the social sciences, nation as a 
related concept of race in its economic sense, 
and, finally, person as the Christian basis for 
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the dignity and invilability of the individual. 
It is a scholarly expression of Christian social 
philosophy.” C. F. Landry. Sign. 23:612 My ‘44. 


Doherty, J. F. Moral Problems of Interracial 
Marriages. x-175 p. Washington, D.C. Catho 
lic University Press. 1950. 

“Discusses the respective roles of Church and 

State in regard to marriage, and the special 

moral problems that arise out of American state 

laws forbidding interracial mariages.” Charles 

Keenan, S.]. America. 83:409 Jl 22 °50. 


LaFarge, |. (S.J.). The Catholic Viewpoint on 
Race Relations. 190 p. New York, Hanover 
1956. 


“Analyzes the problem of race relations, tells of 


I louse. 


the slow growth of Catholic leadership in sol\ 
ing this problem, states the principles upon 
which solutions must be based, and tells indi 
viduals what they can do to help solve our cur 
rent issues.” J. Cronin. Best Sellers. 16:268 N 
56. 


No Postponement: U.S. Moral Leadership and 
the Problem of Racial Minorities. x-246 p. 
New York, Longmans. 1950. 

“Seeks to define the spiritual basis of America’s 

claim to leadership against the forces of evil in 

our time . . . devotes the major part of this book 
to the history and analysis of programs that he 
has seen work, grow and succeed in fields where 
nothing but failure was predicted. . . . He con 
cludes with a few simple practical suggestions.” 
E. D. Duff, S.J. America. 83:294 Je 10 ’50. 


O’Hanlon, Sister M. E. 
Race. viii-51 p. River Forest, Illinois. Rosary 
College. 1957. 

“Applies the mind of the trained research scien 

tist to showing us the only tenable position 

for Christians in racial matters.” Books on Trial. 
9:256 Mr ’57. 


Ahmann, J. F. “Catholics and Race.” Common 
weal, 73:247-50 D 2 ’60. 

This article reviews the progress that has been 

made against discrimination through interracial 

councils in the North and South and empha 

sizes the important role of Catholic lay leader 


ship. 
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O.P.). The Heres) of 


Cronin, J. F. 


Action.” Interracial Review. 32:123 Je °59. 


“Bishops Statement, a Call to 


Emphasizes that one generation will not solve 
the problem already compounded through sev 
eral generations but there must be a considera 
tion of successful efforts in limited fields of ac 
tion. In some areas and with some individuals 
prudence is confused with apathy. Are we mov 


ing in the direction of a solution? 


Fitzpatrick, J. P. “Spiritual Aspects of Interracial 
Relations.” Interracial Review. 33:157 59 Je 
60. 

Draws a comparison between the present day 

and the conflict in the early Church with the 

conversion of Cornelius. The settlement by St. 

Peter under divine guidance and carried abroad 

by St. Paul could use wider application by 


Catholic leadership in the present. 


Gannon, R. I. “On Racism.” Interracial Review. 
32:115-16 Je °59. 

Stresses the need for a fundamental unity. The 

concept of race is not clear but that of nation is 
a moral union of families working together 


for the good of all. 


Rummel, Archbishop J. F. “Non-Christian Way 
of Life.” America. 100:97 O ’25 ’58. 

Deals with the archbishop’s deploring of discrim 

ination and his reaffirmation of the concord in 

the basic concepts of the Christian way of life 


and our American heritage. 


Thorman, D. J. “Catholic Approach to the 

Race Problem.” America. 95: 133-34 My 5 56. 
[his article is based on a consideration of Pope 
Pius XI’s Quadrogesimo Anno as a call to re 
construct the social order not just the reconstruc 
tion of economic life. Discrimination brings the 
need of reform in institutions of society for dis 
crimination is group social action stemming from 


the individual factor of prejudice. 
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dictional, has developed into a sense of class 
consciousness which often causes more traumatic 
harm than the economic savings it may effect. 

And in all of these happy little get togethers 
called Staff Meetings, does anyone ever think 
of training Department Heads (instead of wor 
rying so much about the hoi polloi) to the 
simple things many old-fashioned unprofessional 


That 


need not necessarily be equated with disinterest 


librarians instinctively knew. formality 
is often an 
Staff or 


necessary to 


in one’s staff; and that informality 
lack of 


ders must be clear, but it is not 


excuse for mere manners. 
shout them. Never to reprimand anyone loudly 
enough for others to hear, and above all not to 
call down inior staff officer before his sub 
ordinates. These things seem simple to me, but 
like occasional retreats, they are truths which 
need to be periodically underlined. 

If CLA is to be composed of Catholic li 
braries and of those who work therein regard 
less of their personal religious afhliation—then 
there is no room within it for Catholic librari 
ans who work in secular institutions be they 
public or special. On the other hand, the CLA 
membership committee is constantly wooing 
Catholic librarians from the “outer space.” It 
would seem that the Membership Chairman 
at least, feels that all Catholic librarians belong 
in CLA. Is a succession of Membership Chair 
men just merely interested in producing a good 
annual report, noting, “so many additional mem 


this A.D.?” And 


ceived these dues, is he happy to acquire the 


bers the Treasurer who re 
cash, making an unbalanced budget pink in 
stead of red? I don’t like to think so. 

ALA and CLA can 


solve our problems, or provide programs of in 


Are we to feel that only 


terest to us? Does CLA have nothiug we might 


discuss mutually? 


A need for Adult Services 


Friendship is a reciprocal affair. If one is 
always giving, and seldom or never receiving, 
it becomes tedious, irritating, arid, and finally 
downright distasteful, It is the heroic soul who 
can withstand this. Of course we do have heroic 
but | 
And do they want to expend their efforts on 


souls in the world wonder how many? 
whether or not they will belong to a profes 
sional association? I think not. It seems to me 
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that the issue is so generally unimportant to an 
individual, that if he is not satished, he merely 
drops out. But to an association it can be very 
important if several people refuse to join; drop 
membership; pay dues without any interest; or 
create a situation whereby a large membership 
potential will become indifferent, or worse, 
hostile. 

The Parish 


Adult Services, but if one is not in 


Library may have some connec 
tion with 
volved in parish library work; if there is little 
or no need for Parish Libraries in your particu 
lar geographical area; or if those which exist 
school level, the 


there are on an elementary 


worker in Adult Services finds himself rather 
left out in the cold, with nothing to receive, 
and no one interested in what he himself might 
have to offer. 

| feel that the Association is losing by not 
tapping this legion of librarians; or by leaving 


ALA and SLA. CLA is 


that in 


them strictly to now 
almost 40 years of age. It is my hope 
the coming 40 years we may be able to work 
out programs which will include all phases of 
library work. When we do this, perhaps some 
one will be better able to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question | asked thirty years ago: 
\re we an association of Catholic Libraries? or 


of Catholic Librarians? 





The famous chop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised, 
Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 

















PARISH LIBRARY MANUAL 
$1.00 
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national and international issues of social 
import: human rights, foreign aid, more de 
cent housing, the effective protection of 
peace, etc. Our Catholic publishers have 
seemingly not been interested in supplying 
resource material on these problems as 
viewed in a Christian perspective. 

It will be fair enough to ask where au 
thors are to be found to do the books for 
this broader coverage. My prompt answer 
is in the church-telated colleges and univer 
sities which, ironically enough, are being 
supported by the same people to whom you 
propose to sell books. 

I have an uneasy feeling that all too 
many religious publishers are really most 
comfortable with a steady sales line of Bi 
bles, prayerbooks, Sunday school material 
and commentaries on Papal encyclicals. 

Worse —and here I can only speak of 
Catholic publishers—we have been treated 
as colonials with cheaply bought European 
translations imposed upon us. The most 
distinguished Catholic publishing house, 
whose arrival was financed by American 
Catholic investment, waited more than 20 
years before it deigned to hire an American 
Catholic editor. 


Perhaps I am laboring this point too much. | 
would like to say just a word under this heading 
about reviewers and deliver myself of my im 
pressions about Catholic reviewers. 

Somehow, it seems, the standard has been 
established that Catholic reviewers must praise 
Catholic books, Catholic authors, and most any 
thing that comes from a Catholic publishing 
house. 1 have had some of my reviewers call me 
on the phone, apologize, and practically go to 
confession (were it not an invalid medium) be 
cause they felt impelled to say something crit 
ical of a Catholic book I had sent them. Now 
that I have been assuring them for nearly a 
year that I want their candid, truthful apprais 
als, they are becoming less conscience-stricken at 
the thought of not recommending a book. How 
is our present-day literature going to achieve 
stature and purpose if all the elements involved 
slap one another on the back when they should 
be waving a warning finger? One of my priest 
reviewers, who certainly shares this viewpoint, 
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has been invited to join the editorial staff of 
one of the large publishing houses in this coun 
try as a result of his painstaking, and | might 
add, devastating reviews of several of their books. 
| am not recommending, please understand, that 
a reviewer set himself to the sole task of being 
hypercritical. | am only asking that the “ghetto 
complex” be somehow purged from this area. 
There are those who feel that self-criticism is 
reverse-apologetic. While I realize, as I’m sure 
everyone else in this room does, that criticism 
and self-criticism can be overdone, | think we 
owe it to each other, and to the Church, to point 
out, charitably yet forcefully, the defects and 
failings of our works. The reviewer, then, has 
a noble and important assignment. The corol 
lary, here, is for those of us who must seek re 
viewers for our book pages to be prudent and 
selective. 

I began this paper with a quotation from Mr. 
Hughes which extolled the importance of the 
minds of men in solving the problems of the 
day. If we in the Catholic press are true to our 
vocations, it is the minds of men (and their 
souls, ultimately, of course) that we are after 
[his is a challenging task, as we all know, Book 
sections are published not for the sake of the 
book publishers, nor the reviewers, nor even for 
the sake of selling more of the newspapers in 
which they appear. They are published (I hope 
I do not sound too lofty) to help the minds of 
men and women, religious and lay, to come to 
the decisions that must be made, by introducing 
them to the books that might be helpful in 
making those decisions. What is the prospect 
here? 

When I was asked to give this paper, several 
months ago, I sent questionnaires to several of 
the reviewers and readers. They were sent at 
random, and were not a_ studied selection. 
\mong other questions that were asked, I won 
dered if the reviewer felt that the book section 
had stimulated reading. Most were of the opin 
ion that it had, especially (this will be of inter 
est to you) in colleges and universities. Some 
qualified their enthusiasm, and my joy, by say 
ing that the stimulation was mostly to read the 
newspaper and the reviews but not the books 
One answer in particular struck me, for the 
respondent began his answer by challenging my 
inference that book review sections are intended 
WORLD 
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to stimulate reading. Let me, if I may, quote to 


you a part of this answer: 


\ book review section never was designed 
to stimulate the reading of books. It pre 
supposes that its audience already is inter 
ested in and reading books. Its function is 
two-fold: to stimulate thinking and to serve 


as a guide. 


Now that answer may be 100 per cent true. 
Certainly there is enough truth in it to causy 
some constructive thinking on our part. If we 
are addressing book sections to those who are 
already interested in and reading books—what 
is their number? What is their number in pro 
portion to the number that is neither interested, 
nor reading? I have heard, and probably you 
have too, that one of the distinguishing marks 
love for 


interest in and a 


that 


of education is an 


books. Suspecting, as I do, the ratio of 
those who read against those who don’t is not 
flattering, | am wondering if this is not a sad 
commentary, to support Monsignor Ellis’ now 
famous thesis, on our educational system. It is 
fine to have open minds on controversial topics 
But, as Chesterton said, we have open minds 
for the same reason that we have open mouths 

so come down on something solid. It seems to 
me that one of the most valued objectives of 
Catholic education would be to develop in the 
students a sense of criteriology and an ardent 
that The 


that separate truth from falsehood in our day 


desire to exercise sense, boundaries 
are neither well-defined nor clear. This is part 
of the price we must pay for living in a plural 
istic society in an age of mass media communi 
cation; an era when the goal of advertising is to 
sell the consumer on his need for a_ product 
rather than the qualities of the product itself. 
If our Catholic schools, primary and secondary 
as well as at higher levels, produce Catholics 
who merely function, rather than the kind who 
distinguish, discern, and decide, then we obvi 
ously will lose the battle for the minds of men 
even the minds of Catholic men. 

But, perhaps my reviewer's answer struck me 
because it seemed to relieve me of some respon 
sibility. For, while it is my obligation to bring 
something of worth to the Catholic reader, it is 
also necessary for the reader to bring something 
to his reading of the book section, and that will 


be his interest in books and his love for truth 
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Whether he does this, or even can do it, will be 
determined by the schools he has attended and, 
I might add, by the libraries in those schools 
Lastly, may | say a brief word about the part 
that Catholic newspapers are playing. | am in 
debted to Providence and Father Harold Gar 
diner for most of what I say here, since he sent, 
some months ago, a questionnaire to all the 
Catholic newspapers and magazines to find out 
just what they are doing for the cause of book 
reading. A summary of the results was pub 
lished in the February 18 issue of America. | 
will limit my remarks to the newspaper survey. 
Forty-three of the 113 papers polled, answered 
the questions. These 43 have a combined circu 
lation approaching a million and a half. Thir 
teen of those replying, said that they have a 
regular book review section—either a full page 
or a tabloid pull-out, but that it is a regularly 
assigned section of the paper. Twenty said they 
have book review columns, as distinct from a 
section. Apparently the ten remaining papers 


have nothing at all in their columns about 
books. We were also asked by Father Gardiner 
what kind of books are reviewed. The responses 
indicated that nearly 90 per cent are books of 
specifically Catholic interest, Sixty-three per cent 
of the reviewers were priests or religious. To 
the question, “Do you feel that book coverage 
in the Catholic press in general is adequate?,” 
roughly half said, Yes, and the other half said, 
No. 

Father Gardiner’'s conclusion, after the sifting 
and sorting of all the material, is that the Cath 
olic press has much to do to improve its book 
coverage. But he also concludes that we are not 
a book-conscious people. 

The question of quantity of coverage is, I 
think, relative. 1 occasionally read some of the 
book columns in the Catholic newspapers. Some 
of them, you can tell, are merely considered 
fillers. An editor has so much space to fill, he 
has come in contact with a nice, perhaps elderly 
person who likes to read, and he or she writes 
an unengaging review each week. On the other 
hand, some columns are very well done. The 


takes 


very creditable job. Quality, however, is never 


reviewer the task seriously and does a 
relative. We should have an insatiable appetite 
for the highest that can be attained. My own 


reviewers were quite candid in appraising and 
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criticizing the Review's book section, and almost 
to the man, they remarked that it was ove: 
loaded with second-rate Catholic books. An ap 
parently universal judgment like that can hard 
ly be ignored. I hope to be able to correct it in 
the months that lie ahead. 

[his is a field in which desperation comes 
easily, but despair always means loss. The role 
that Catholic newspapers play in getting reader 
and book together, is not the essential one in 
that relationship. It is, and 1 know it can be, a 
very significant one. It is worth doing, even at 
a financial loss, and it is important to do it 
well. I would humbly ask you, who have a pro 
the 
ship, to sharpen your interest in the part the 


fessional interest in reader-book _ relation 
Catholic newspaper can take—to advise, suggest 
and criticize. After all, it is the minds and sou! 
of men we are after. 
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ALA Standards; Sister M. Agnes, S.C., 
continues as Chairman of the CLA Basic Book 
List for High School Libraries; The SLA hand 
book compiled by Brother Franciscus Willett 


new 


C.S.C., has been published and is mighty fine! 
More about SLA’s and CLA next month! 





NOW AVAILABLE 
CLA HANDBOOK AND MEMBERSHIP 
DIRECTORY 1961-1962 
Free to members who pay $10.00 dues 
or more 
$ 5.00 to other members 
$10.00 to non-members 





BRO-DART'S. 

PLASTI-LAC™ 
BOOK SPRAY 
DRIES IN TWO: 
MINUTES: 
“IS ON TO 
STAY” 


No brushes, no 
lacquer ... just spray 
it on. Perfect for 
prints, documents, 
posters, other library 
materials only 
$1.95 per 16 oz. can. Special prices for 
quantity orders. 





Write today! Library supplies 


Library charging systems 


Library furniture 
Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 422E, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, New Jersey 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 

520 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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WINKLER 
the most hi 


with 


some of 
told 


and liveliness. Not every high school student's 


the best tall tales, and 


larious situations, are here warmth 


meat, but avid hunters and fishermen should 
get a kick out of this one. 

Jane BorHaM 

Madison Public Library 


Madison, Wisconsin 





THE SALARY: $464-$575. 


12 months. 


Personnel Officer 
630 West 5th Street. 





LIBRARIANS! 


THE JOB: Positions immediately available in new branches, subject departments, 
technical services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. 


THE PLACE: Los Angeles, where the climate is always good. 
THE FUTURE: Good opportunity for professional growth and promotional ad- 
vancement in a growing system; 35 librarian promotions within the last 


Students May Apply During The'r Last Semester of Library School 


For additional information write to: 


Los Angeles Public Library 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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PAULIST PRESS 


FREE COPY 


of this big new 2 CATALOG 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE CATALOG 


& BASIC LIST — 


to teachers, WHAT IT IS 
Principals, Catholic Library Service offers, to Catholic ele 


- ° mentary schools, a professionally selected and 
librarians eee completely processed basic library ready for im 

send coupon below mediate use ... selected by top-ranking librarians, 
and processed according to both Catholic Library 

Association and American Library Association 

standards. Developed and operated by the Paulist 

Fathers in answer to an urgent need, it is geared 

for schools with limited space and modest budgets. 
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Seeerey: 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE IN YOUR SCHOOL! 


All books come to you completely processed: 

1. Complete sets of catalog cards for each book, 
with Dewey decimal and alphabetical classifi- 
cations. 

2. Book pocket, with card inserted, fastened in \ 
each book. Card includes author, title, Dewey peers 
decimal and alphabetical classifications. 


3. Call number and classifications on spine. 
4. Clear durable plastic jacket on every book. \ 
5. All books hard bound; library bindings are 


used whenever available from publishers 





Se 


SEND _FOR FREE CATALOG AND BASIC LIST NOW! 


~ PAULIST PRESS wa National Catholic Reading Distributors 


Room 550, 180 VARICK ST, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
Yes, send me FREE COPY of CATHOLIC LIBRARY SERVICE Catalog 


and Basic List. | am a teacher librarian, principal. 


Send coupon . . . you can have your 

library operating this fall! Catalog NAME 
gives all details and instructions. 

Includes basic list of approx. 650 

essential first-purchase books (from STREET 
60 publishers). 
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[NEW]9” HIGH X 6” WIDE 


Demco Plastic*Book Supports Now 
Also Available for Oversize Books 


Demco Plastic Book Supports have 
been so enthusiastically accepted since 


their introduction ... a new oversize 
Plastic Book Support has now been 
added to the line. 

The new size, 6” x 9”, is of similar 
styling to the original standard size. 
Made of Polystyrene, they’re tough 
and rugged to take stress and strain. 
They will not knife your books, nor 
will they scratch table tops or shelves. 

Order a supply . . . some of both 
sizes. You’ll find Demco Plastic Book 
Supports the colorful, attractive, mod- 
ern way to display books on desk, 


table or shelf. 
*High Impact 


Polystyrene 











AVAILABLE IN FIVE COLORS 
Order by number. Colors may be assorted. 


OVERSIZE — No. 772 Spray Green, No. 773 Tan, 

No. 774 Red, Ne. 771 Gray, No. 770 Black 

PACKED TEN TO THE CARTON. 10-75¢ each; 

20 - 70¢ each; 30 - _oe each; 50 - 60¢ each; Less 

than 10- 80¢ each 

a; =. 767 Spray Green, Ne. 768 Tan, 
. 769 Red, No. 766 Gray, No. 764 Black 

~ he ORDER — 10. 10 to 99-35¢ each; 


100 to 500 - 30¢ each 
Write for prices on larger quantities. 








Composition Cork Base Available 
Both sizes of book ends may be ordered 
with Composition Cork Base. 

pe my size 15¢ additional 


i ac eee ge size 22¢ additional 
OF stanaar size may also be ordered with Holfast 


Non-Skid Plastic Base at 12¢ additional. 


All prices include transportation charges. 
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